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THE SOCIAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


THE Most Revp Denis E. Hur ey, 0.M.1., D.D., 
Archbishop of Durban 


OME day no doubt an attempt will be made to probe the 
G8 of the colour bar in the psychology of certain European 

nations. The colour bar did not originate in South Africa. 
It came with Dutch and British colonists. But it found a vigorous 
stimulant to its growth in the formidable challenge of that very 
thing, the black skin, in the dread of which it consists. It has been 
suggested that the list of capital sins needs amplification, for it 
contains no reference to one of humanity’s worst failings, the 
tendency to restrict the scope of the connatural love of the species 
to a particular community constituted by language, lineage, race, 
religion, politics, economic interest or colour. In our days, colour 
is one of the most fiercely sundering of these restrictive elements. 

Colour dominates the South African social scene. It would be a 
mistake, however, to simplify the picture and put all the blame for 
the country’s ills on White oppressors. There can be no denying 
their guilt, but we need not add to it by making them responsible 
for all the tensions that have resulted from the meeting of Western 
sophistication and African backwardness. White colonizers have 
probably made all the mistakes in the book; but even without 
colonial conquest there would have been conflict a-plenty arising 
from the impact of Western dynamism on the social stagnation of 
Africa. 

The ideal arrangement would have been for the Faith to make its 
penetration first and achieve its pacific conquest by the usual process 
of the preaching of the word, the dispensing of divine life and the 
acceptance of martyrdom. It would have transformed Africa from 
within, absorbing and informing all that was noble in African life: 
the essential humanity, the piety, the patience and laughter and 
courtesy, the concern with the spirit world, the bonds of family and 
tribal life, the respect for age and authority. It would have given an 
internal impulse to a new African culture and the inward strength 
to meet and absorb the sophistication of the West. 

But in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries this was impossible. 
Even without colonial conquest the West would have arrived like a 
whirlwind with its science and technology, its industry and com- 
merce, its popular democracy, its secularism, its Mammon and its 
Marxism. With that cultural bomb exploding in its vitals, Africa’s 
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evolution would have been a painful one with or without colonial 
occupation. In the transition to Western ways from an unlettered, 
improvident, ancestor-dominated, cattle-conscious, polygamous 
condition of tribal society, much of what has taken place under 
colonial rule would have taken place also under self-government. 
There would have been the same uneven advances giving rise to 
economic exploitation and grinding poverty, the emergence of 
foreign and local plutocratic interests, frustrated proletariats and 
uprooted intellectuals; conservatism and vested interests would 
have been locked in struggle with the messianic vision of violent 
young radicals; there would have been exploitation and corruption, 
demagoguery and repression; with the evil genius of Marx brooding 
over it all. To imagine anything else would be the height of 
innocence. 

All this would have been bad enough in itself. But to add to the 
confusion in South Africa, the transition has been set in motion 
under White domination, and as a sort of by-product of the White 
man’s exploitation of the country. One must not discount the dedi- 
cated labours of missionaries and humanitarians and their influence 
on some aspects of government policy. But by and large, the White 
man is not in South Africa on a religious and humanitarian mission. 
He is there to make a good living for himself, and in order to do 
so he believes that he must preserve his racial identity and retain 
political and economic control. In the pursuit of this objective he 
feels he has no obligations to the Black man apart from permitting 
him to remain alive and in something approaching satisfactory 
working condition. 

The English-speaking South African does not rationalize about 
the situation. He accepts the colour bar as a practical guide to social 
living. It protects the status quo so conducive to the pleasant and 
comfortable life the White man enjoys. The Afrikaner rationalizes. 
The maintenance of the colour bar is part of the national struggle. 
The Afrikaner is concerned not only about his colour but also about 
his nation and is involved in a ceaseless campaign of national 
preservation and self-assertion. Religion plays an important part 
in that struggle. Afrikaner Calvinism is an ingredient of the national 
spirit, providing it with a sense of divine mission. The man who sets 
his face grimly to do what he understands to be God’s manifest will 
for his race is capable of swallowing any apartheid horror with a 
clear conscience. That is the tragedy of political Calvinism. 

Such are the actualities of the present South African scene. The 
Afrikaner drives on relentlessly in pursuit of the national destiny 
and the will of God. The South African grumbles at the discomfort 
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of being pushed around in the process. The African ekes out what 
existence he can, dogged by legal and political disability, bodily 
starvation, social dislocation and the spirit-wounding lash of the 
White man’s arrogance. The Coloured man and the Indian are the 
companions of his misery. In all three non-White races the flame of 
resentment burns ever more strongly as the pressures build up in the 
rest of Africa and elsewhere in the world. Some White men read the 
signs of the times and, as Liberals or Progressives, devote their 
attention to the problem of building a common society. But in the 
race between them and the fast-running sands of time observers 
favour the latter. 

In this bitterly divided South African community the Church 
must pursue its mission of salvation. It cannot do so without turning 
its attention to the social ills of the country; for, like all social ills, 
the South African ones constitute serious obstacles to the life of the 
spirit and have their immediate source in human behaviour, in the 
slowness or the failure or the refusal of men to respond to the call 
of God. Two things are happening simultaneously: the social ills 
of the South African body politic are reaching crisis point, and the 
Catholic Church, after a century of painfully slow growth, is 
beginning to give expression to its South African personality, in the 
emergence of native! vocations, the spiritual leadership of native 
bishops and the embryonic stirrings of a Catholic social conscience. 

The Church is a profound mystery. It is in fact the confrontation 
of two profound mysteries: the strength of God and the weakness of 
man. Both are inescapably evident in the life of the Church: in the 
triumphs that reflect God and the failures that reflect man. We can 
thank God for the success, modest though it be, of the apostolic 
labours of the Church in South Africa, of 4s doctrinal and sacra- 
mental apostolate and also its work of education, hospitalization 
and social welfare. But there are shortcomings to deplore, chief 
among them the lack of a true social apostolate, a systematic effort 
to concentrate the energies of divine light and life on the failings in 
human conduct responsible for the colour bar. 

Many reasons for this can be enumerated: smallness of numbers, 
both absolutely speaking and in relation to other religious groups, 
lack of priests and religious and almost total dependence, up to a 
few years ago, on overseas sources of supply, to the extent that the 
Church in South Africa suffered from the colonist mentality of 
looking over its shoulder to a home in Europe. These factors, 
however, do not really explain the slowness of the Church to interest 
itself in South Africa’s social problems. After all, minorities are 
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1 ‘Native’ in the general meaning of the word. 
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often better placed than the masses to tackle such problems. The 
full explanation lies elsewhere: perhaps in the general human 
weakness (to which the Church, alas, is not immune) of failing to 
notice sudden social changes and their political and economic 
consequences; perhaps in the individualistic Catholicism charac- 
teristic of the age, which permitted the best-intentioned people to 
give meticulous attention to certain religious observances while 
remaining blind to enormous community sins of omission; perhaps 
in the lack of Catholic intellectual leaders with the ability and the 
leisure to focus the Gospel teachings on the situation; perhaps in the 
fact that the culture which produced the social problems was not a 
Catholic culture and the Church, busily occupied in defending itself 
against hostile manifestations, found it difficult to take responsibility 
for the failures of that culture. 

Whatever the explanation, the truth of the matter is that the 
Church did not begin to bestir itself until a generation after socialists, 
marxists, and secular humanists had become busy about South 
Africa’s racial problem, and long decades after certain Protestant 
leaders had raised the first cries of alarm. There was, of course, 
never an entire absence of concern on the part of Catholic clergy 
and laity. There was, in fact, a most active interest in the socio- 
economic development of Africans which originated in the twenties 
in response to leftist-inspired Trade Union agitation. Father 
Bernard Huss of Mariannhill was the leader of the movement which 
grew into the Catholic African Union, a federation of church 
associations aiming at the cultural and economic betterment of 
Africans under Catholic guidance and inspiration. Unfortunately 
the Catholic African Union achieved only limited success. Un- 
fortunately, too, there was no serious attempt to tackle the colour 
bar, nothing resembling the political efforts of the left and the 
cultural endeavours of mainly secular humanist inspiration. 

The Catholic conscience can be said to have come to life formally 
and officially in 1952 when the bishops, formed into a hierarchy 
the previous year, published their first statement on race relations 
declaring that ‘justice demands that non-Europeans be permitted 
to evolve gradually towards full participation in the political, 
economic and cultural life of the country’. In 1957 they issued 
another statement containing a downright condemnation of 
apartheid and a call to clergy and faithful to consider the factual 
situation. “The practice of segregation, though officially not 
recognized in our churches, characterizes nevertheless many of our 
church societies, our schools, seminaries, convents, hospitals and the 
social life of our people. In the light of Christ’s teaching this cannot 
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be tolerated for ever. The time has come to pursue more vigorously 
the change of heart and practice that the law of Christ demands. We 
are hypocrites if we condemn apartheid in South African society 
and condone it in our own institutions.’ 

These statements exemplify the Church’s growing awareness of 
its social mission in South Africa, and there are hopeful signs that 
White Catholics are disposed to listen to the truth despite the weight 
of inborn prejudice. Catholic Action organizations frequently give 
an example of communication across the colour line. Individual 
Catholics manifest a keen interest in the new forward-looking 
political parties, the Liberals and the Progressives. In the general 
election of 1958 there was a Catholic among the few Liberals who 
contested parliamentary seats, and recently a prominent layman of 
Durban, a leading spirit in the recently formed Progressive Party, 
told The Southern Cross that one of the principal factors responsible 
for the creation of the Party was ‘the awakening of the moral 
conscience of South Africa in response to the repeated calls of 
religious leaders for a national policy based on human rights, the 
common good and the dignity of man rather than on sectional 
interests’. 

These are encouraging developments but they are only a begin- 
ning. The long hard trail ahead will demand a systematic treatment 
of colour bar in pulpit, class-room and Catholic Action organization 
until the average Catholic is as fully conscious of the sinfulness of 
race discrimination as he is of the evil of missing Mass on Sunday 
and breaking the sixth commandment. Steps will have to be taken 
to develop a Catholic intellectual force. At present there is no 
effective centre of Catholic thought. Perhaps the Pius XII College 
in Basutoland and the recently established seminaries and scholasti- 
cates will begin to supply the need and produce the effort necessary 
for the application of Catholic principles to the hard facts of experi- 
ence. There is an immense labour awaiting the energetic Catholic 
scholar, the sociologist, the economist, the political thinker. 

In the pursuit of her mission of social regeneration through the 
deployment of her spiritual forces, the Church, from the very nature 
of the South African scene must seek the collaboration of non- 
Catholic Christians and of all men of good will. They have much to 
offer: compassion, conscience, scientific and practical knowledge 
and in many cases a fairly long experience of inter-racial com- 
munication. 

So far mention has been made principally of measures concerning 
Europeans. Corresponding measures must be taken also in regard 
to non-Europeans chiefly Africans, measures designed to give a 
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Christian character to their hunger and thirst after justice, after 
personal dignity, racial self-respect and civil liberty. It will be 
dangerous work, for the Church’s educational effort must impinge 
on the raw and passionate stuff of racial, political and economic 
exasperation. 

All the while the dominant force in South Africa will most 
probably remain totally impervious to Catholic influence; its eyes 
fixed on the target of national survival; its religious, political, 
cultural and economic powers concentrated on what it imagines to 
be the God-given mission of the Afrikaner nation. So the day comes 
on apace when White supremacy and Black nationalism will meet 
in head-on collision, and trial by ordeal of the Church’s social 
mission seems destined to accompany the pangs of its birth and the 
first uncertain steps of its infancy. 


THE GREEKS IN THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE! 
Joseru GILL, s.J. 


and of the attempt to heal it, is very long and obscure. There 

was the Photian schism of the middle of the ninth century, 
but that was over within a few years. Two centuries later the 
Patriarch Cerularius was excommunicated by an over-zealous 
papal legate and retaliated in kind; but that quarrel was not final. 
The Fourth Crusade captured Christian Constantinople and never 
went any further, but set up a Latin kingdom there which lasted 
less than sixty years and did as much to antagonize the Greeks as 
anything else. Yet, a little more than ten years after he regained his 
throne, the restored Greek Emperor—but not the Greek Church 
—had accepted the Latin faith and union in the Second Council of 
Lyons (1274). His purpose, however, was political, to win the Pope’s 
help to prevent any attempt to re-establish the Latin kingdom of 
Constantinople. 

From then on over the next century, whenever Constantinople 
was more in danger than usual by reason of the rapid advance of the 
Turks, the Byzantine emperors approached the pope of the time, as 
head of western Christendom. They asked for military aid, and they 


T= history of the ecclesiastical breach between East and West, 


1 This article by the author of The Council of Florence, which the Cambridge 
University Press published last year, appeared first, in Italian, in La Civiltd 
Cattolica. 
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offered the possibility of union of the Churches through the medium 
of a general council. The offer was, of course, a sort of bribe, but 
not entirely so. Both East and West sincerely deplored the schism 
that divided them and would have wholeheartedly welcomed a 
genuine union. The threat from the Turks increased towards the 
end of the fourteenth century and at the same time the Latin 
Church, because of its own schism, became more conciliar-minded. 
Contacts, therefore, between East and West multiplied. 

The negotiations that ended with the arrival of the Greeks in 
Italy in March 1438 began at least at the Council of Constance 
(1414-18). Constance had given unity to the Latin Church with 
the election of Martin V as Pope and thereby had put an end to the 
Great Schism of the West, during which there had been for some 
forty years two or even three rival ‘popes’. There were Greek 
delegates at Constance, whose overtures for union of the Churches 
Martin received enthusiastically. He was so persuaded of the readi- 
ness of the Orientals for union—and that by submission to the Latin 
faith and discipline—that he twice appointed an Apostolic Legate 
to go with a small suite of theologians to Constantinople to effect it. 
Death in the one case and a Turkish siege of Constantinople in the 
other prevented his legates from fulfilling their office. But so anxious 
was he to bring the good work to a conclusion that, while the siege 
was still in progress, he sent a Nuncio, Antonio de Massa, 0.F.M., 
to make the first preparations. 

Antonio was commissioned to request answers to certain specific 
demands. One of these was, whether the co-Emperors and the 
Patriarch were ready to abide by the declaration made in their 
names by their ambassadors, that they and the Greek Church were 
willing to unite ‘under that faith which the holy Roman Church 
holds and under obedience to the same Roman Church’. The 
answer returned by the Emperor John VIII (November 1422) was a 
sad disappointment to the Pope. He entirely rejected the optimism of 
his ambassadors and demanded that union should be treated of in a 
General Council when, after free and complete discussion of all the 
differences that divided the Churches, both sides would loyally 
accept whatever the Holy Spirit should inspire the council to decide. 

The prospect of a council of many Greeks and few Latins, and in 
Constantinople, frightened the Pope. His efforts for union slackened. 
But his enthusiasm still burned bright and he still used what 
opportunities came his way to persuade the Greeks to take part in a 
council, but now a council to be held in Italy. In the end he 
succeeded. In 1430 Greek ambassadors carried back to Con- 
stantinople the draft of an agreement that in some city of the eastern 
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Italian littoral there should be a synod ‘peaceful, apostolic, canonical, 
without violence or strife, free’, in which the Emperor and the 
Patriarch of Constantinople with the other three patriarchs of the 
East and a body of higher clergy would take part with the Latins. 
The agreement was accepted by the Emperor and the Greek 
Church. Messengers were on their way to Rome carrying the docu- 
ment signed and sealed, when at Gallipoli they learnt that Martin 
was dead (20 February 1431). 

Martin’s successor, Eugenius IV, was also very desirous of uniting 
the Churches of East and West. His predecessor had summoned a 
general council of the Latin Church to meet in Basel in 1431, but 
had died before the council opened. Eugenius, partly because he 
thought that the council would not succeed in Basel, partly also 
because he wanted to make it attractive to the Greeks by locating 
it in Italy, decided to prorogue the Council of Basel to meet in 
Bologna a year and a half later. But the Fathers of Basel refused to 
disperse and they received strong support for their obstinacy both 
from the Church and from the civil powers. Eugenius had to with- 
draw his dissolution (December 1433) and the council continued. 

Meantime, however, both council and Pope separately had been 
treating with Constantinople. Three Greek ambassadors arrived in 


July 1434 at Basel, bringing with them the agreement negotiated 


with Martin V. There were discussions in which its provisions were 
defined in greater detail and the agreement thus clarified was 
embodied in the decree Sicut pia mater formally passed by the council 
on 7 September 1434 and accepted by the Greeks in the name of their 
principals. Besides containing a multitude of details about money 
and the defence of Constantinople in the Emperor’s absence, it 
pledged the Greeks to come to a town in Italy at the expense of 
the council, there to treat of union. It was to be a council where 
‘each should freely declare his judgment without hindrance or 
violence from anyone’, and where ‘the Emperor of the Greeks and 
their Church should have its honours, that is, those that it had at the 
time when the present schism arose, provided always that the rights, 
privileges and honour of the Supreme Pontiff and the Roman 
Church and of the Roman Emperor be respected, and, if any doubt 
should arise, that it be submitted to the decision of the aforesaid 
general council’. Basel, it seems, for the sake of union, was prepared 
to ignore the schism between the two Churches and to treat with the 
Greeks as in the old days of concord 

While the Fathers of the council had been engaged with the 
Greek envoys in Basel, Pope Eugenius, unaware of their activities, 
had sent Cristoforo Garatoni as envoy to Constantinople to treat 
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of the same subject. Garatoni was empowered to arrange a council 
in Constantinople itself. That was a proposal most agreeable to the 
Greeks. Garatoni returned in January 1435 with two Greek envoys 
authorized to conclude an agreement with the Pope. The terms of 
that agreement disclose Eugenius’ mind on the whole subject of 
relations with the Greeks. It laid down that a papal legate with a 
sufficient suite of theologians should meet the Greek Emperor, 
Patriarch, prelates and notables in Constantinople, that the Latins 
should have complete freedom to propose, argue and prove their 
views, and that the Greeks should have a similar freedom: ‘Also 
that the prelates and others who had come together from both sides 
should use the method of disputation, proposing and replying as 
above, and, as is the custom of those disputing, supporting their 
arguments with texts from the Gospels and the other sacred writings 
and also from the holy Fathers and Doctors. Also that whatever 
shall be concluded by common agreement of both of the two sides 
about the differences that exist between the two Churches should 
be inviolably observed and preserved intact under the necessary 
penalties and censures by all the subjects of the two Churches, both 
Western and Eastern.’ 

No sooner, of course, had this agreement between Rome and 
Constantinople been made than news of it reached Basel. The 
Fathers were aggrieved at the Pope’s ‘interference’ and let him 
know of their wrath. Eugenius at that time was trying hard to 
preserve amicable relations with the council, and so he sent Garatoni 
and the two Greeks to Basel to report. With them he sent a draft 
of the agreement and letters. He told the council that, if it insisted 
on its own method, he would yield and accept it, but that his method 
was the better, and he strongly advised them to adopt it, viz. ‘that 
a legate of the Apostolic See with prelates and other of our most 
learned men be sent to the city of Constantinople, where the 
prelates and other notables of the Greeks with the Emperor and the 
Patriarch should meet in a similar way, and there by the method of 
disputation, just as at an earlier time was done in the sixth council, 
with the truth made plain, each of the two Churches should reach 
the desired result of union and peace.’ 

The sixth council, to which Eugenius likened his projected council 
in Constantinople, was, of course, an ecumenical council, the third 
of Constantinople, of the year 680. But as events turned out, he was 
not destined to have his council in Constantinople. Instead, when the 
Fathers of Basel defaulted on the agreement Sicut pia mater that 
they had made with the Greeks, he undertook to fulfil its conditions. 
The result was the Council in Ferrara-Florence, which was regarded 
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by its participants as an ecumenical council. That from its very 
inception it was, in fact, an ecumenical council of the Latin Church, 
there is no doubt. It was convoked as such and as the continuation 
of the general council of Basel. The Greeks obviously also regarded 
it as ecumenical from the start. They had always demanded a 
general council as a condition and means of union. They would not 
have undertaken the long journey from Constantinople in winter 
for anything less. They asserted their belief that it was a general 
council time and again—the Emperor, the Patriarch, Mark 
Eugenicus who opposed union consistently, Scholarius and others 
all said the same. It can certainly be doubted whether it was in fact 
a general council for the Greeks from the start, but it can hardly be 
doubted that Pope Eugenius thought that it was a general council 
from the very start also for the Greeks. That is the obvious conclusion 
to be drawn from his comparing his projected meeting in Con- 
stantinople with the sixth general council. It explains his readiness 
to welcome free discussion of all doctrinal differences and his 
acceptance beforehand of the council’s eventual decision. It under- 
lay his words in the Bull Doctoris gentium (18 September 1437), by 
which he first announced the transfer of the Council of Basel to 
‘the city of Ferrara, which we from now on appoint for the future 
ecumenical council’, as being convenient for the Greeks and in 
conformity with the pact Sicut pia mater made with them. It is mani- 
fest in the way he links the assent of the Greeks with his declaration 
of ecumenicity publicly read in the solemn inaugural session on 
9 April 1438? and the similar announcement of the transfer of the 
council to Florence on 10 January 1439.8 

Part of the explanation of Eugenius’ attitude—which was shared 
also by the Fathers of Basel and the Latins in general—was doubtless 
his firm conviction of the impregnability and superiority of the 
Latin Church. Free discussion could, therefore, only result in the 
Greeks admitting their errors and adopting the Latin faith. Union 
would inevitably be on the basis of Latin dogma. The Latins 
thought and spoke of union as the reductio, the ‘bringing back’, of 


2 ‘We decree and declare, with the assent of the said Emperor and Patriarch and 
of all those here in the present synod, that it is a holy, universal, that is ecumeni- 
cal, synod in this city of Ferrara. . . . Given in Ferrara in a general synodal 
session celebrated in the cathedral church of Ferrara... .’ 

3 ‘We should have preferred indeed that this universal Council, which we initiated 
in this city, should have continued in the same. . . . But with the approval of 
our most dear son, John Palaeologus, Emperor of the Greeks, and of our vener- 
able brother Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, and with the approbation 
of the sacred Council, as from now we transfer and declared transferred this 
ecumenical, that is universal, synod from this city of Ferrara to the city of 

Florence . . . with those securities and safe-conducts which we extended to all 

in the beginning of the sacred Council. . . .’ 
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the Greeks. For their part the Greeks held similar views as regards 
the Latins. In their eyes, the Western Church had caused the 
schism when, without awaiting the decision of a general council, 
without even consulting the other patriarchates, it had acted as if 
it were the whole Church by arbitrarily introducing the Filioque 
into the common Creed, and, to make things worse, the Filioque that 
was doctrinally wrong. The Greeks, therefore, came to Ferrara 
convinced that they would easily show the Latins the error of their 
ways, that then the Filiogue would be removed from the Creed and 
union be established on the basis of the first seven councils. It is not 
surprising that, when two such parties met, there should have been a 
little friction. 

There was, however, surprisingly little. Some of the Latins who 
were sent to welcome the Greeks on their arrival at Venice in 
February 1438 were indignant because neither Emperor nor 
Patriarch rose to meet the Cardinal papal Legate when he entered. 
Eugenius expected the Patriarch to follow the Latin custom of 
salutation by kissing the papal foot: Joseph II refused in spite of 
pressure, and the Pope gave way, but in consequence he received the 
Patriarch and his clerics not publicly, but privately. There was some 
altercation about the position of the thrones for the sessions. Eugenius 
wished to be centrally placed between the two Churches, which 
would then have been arrayed on his left and right. The Greeks 
would not consent. In the end the papal throne was slightly in 
advance of the rest and apart on one side, with the Greek Emperor’s 
throne exactly opposite and equal to that of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, and then came the thrones of the Patriarch and the other 
oriental prelates. In the first doctrinal sessions there was disagree- 
ment on the method to be pursued. The Pope, to the annoyance of 
some of his subjects, allowed the Greeks to follow their own way. 

These small dissensions were motivated on each side by a principle. 
The Latins thought that theirs was the ‘mother’ Church receiving 
back the erring ‘daughter’ Church, and so they tried to assert from 
the start their superiority as a Church. The Greeks, for their part, 
were conscious of no sense of inferiority; if anything, they felt that 
they had come to judge the soundness of Latin beliefs and to receive 
the Latins into union according as their faith was, or could be 
reduced to, orthodoxy. They would therefore brook nothing that set 
them below the Latins, but demanded at least equality. They were 
outnumbered numerically, so that if questions in the Council were 
to be decided by a count of heads, the Latins must have prevailed 
every time that there was disagreement between the Churches. A 
deputation, therefore, of Greeks, before ever the dogmatic discussions 
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began, visited the Pope to propose that the approval required for 
any conciliar decision should be determined not by the over- 
whelming vote of a majority, but by concord between the two 
Churches which should be regarded, as it were, as units and as of 
equal standing. It is not known what answer Eugenius gave, but as 
things turned out the union between the two Churches proclaimed 
in Florence was in fact reached in pretty much that way. 

The road that led to that union was, however, long, and caused 
many miseries to the Greeks before they reached its end. But those 
were miseries arising from circumstances; they were not difficulties of 
principle. In the general arrangements of the council the Greeks 
were treated as equals. In certain respects they behaved as principals 
because, if they refused to discuss, the council came to a temporary 
standstill; and several times they did, in fact, refuse to discuss. The 
Emperor made it a condition of the solemn inauguration of the 
combined council on 9 April 1438 that there should be an interval 
of four months before the dogmatic discussions began so that the 
representatives of the western princes, whom he wished to meet, 
might have time to arrive. To fill in that period usefully the Latins 
persuaded the Greeks to discuss something at least in committee; 
the Filioque and the Eucharist were barred by the Emperor as being 
dogmas, so that the Latin choice fell on Purgatory. The public 
sessions where dogma was at last debated began only on 8 October. 
Each Church appointed six orators to present its views. Each had 
three notaries to record the speeches. The Greeks furnished the 
admirable interpreter, Sagundino. Any document quoted had to be 
produced. The Churches spoke in turn, first the Greeks who also 
had chosen the exact subject to be discussed—the addition of the 
Filioque to the Creed—then the Latins. The speaker did not always 
finish his discourse in a single session, though the sessions lasted for 
at least three hours; in practice he often had to finish in a second. 
Such were the discussions in Ferrara, which in fact ended in stale- 
mate. 

In Florence, in the hope of speeding things up, the method of 
‘question and answer’ was adopted, i.e. of short speeches with an 
immediate reply and not infrequently interruptions. There were 
only two who spoke, John of Montenero, o.P., for the Latins and 
Mark Eugenicus for the Greeks. The basis of argument was Scripture, 
the Fathers, the first seven councils. No one, not even a Latin, made 
any appeal to the second Council of Lyons which had already 
defined the doctrine of the Filioque. 

The procedure followed both in Ferrara and Florence in the 
discussions was what Eugenius had proposed in 1434—that both 
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_ Sides used ‘the method of disputation . . . supporting their arguments 
with texts from the Gospels and the other sacred writings and also 
from the holy Fathers and Doctors’, i.e. free and equal debate; 
and it led nowhere. The fourteen sessions in Ferrara had not con- 
vinced most of the Greeks of the legitimacy of the Latin addition 
to the Creed; the eight sessions in Florence left most of them still 
with the belief that the Filiogue was unsound as doctrine. In the 
atmosphere of disappointment and almost despair, the Greeks refused 
to attend any more discussions in public sessions. They twice sent 
an ultimatum to the Pope that they would have no more disputa- 
tions, that they were content with their traditional faith, that the 
Latins should find some other way leading to union or else they 
would go home to Constantinople. For two months the council 
laboured in that atmosphere of depression and frustration. Various 
expedients were tried to find a solution of the chief difference that 
divided the Churches, the doctrine of the Filioque, but without result. 
Finally the force of the patristic argument was brought home to the 
Greeks and, weary of their long separation from family ties and 
homeland, they were glad to acknowledge the orthodoxy of the 
Latin belief. That is to say, they recognized that the Latin doctrine 
of the Procession of the Holy Spirit also from the Son was har- 
monious with the traditional belief of their Church, even though 
differently expressed, and so was orthodox and no bar to union. 
Neither Church was wrong; both Churches were equally right. The 
Patriarch Joseph II in a formal statement that he made in the 
Greek synod a week before his death (he died on 10 June 1439, two 
days after Greeks and Latins had reached complete agreement on the 
Holy Spirit) prefaced the announcement of his readiness to unite 
with the Latins by the assertion, which he thought completely 
compatible with union: ‘Never will I change or vary the doctrine 
handed down from our fathers, but will abide in it till my last 
breath’. 

It might be said that on both sides there was a certain lack of 
logic, a certain discrepancy between theory and practice. But so 
deep were the common roots, so closely bound together the tradi- 
tions of the two Churches, traditions founded on the councils that 
they both acknowledged and on the Greek Fathers and the Latin 
Fathers that they both venerated as saints and doctors, so great 
was the agreement in faith and sacraments, that neither Church 
could easily dismiss the other as outside the fold. To the Latins, the 
Greeks were ‘somewhat heretical’ (to use the words of John Gerson), 
but not heretical like the Wyclifites, for example, or the Hussites. 
The Council of Basel hastened with apologies to change the phrase 
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in its decree Sicut pia mater that seemed to liken the Greeks to the 
Hussites, when the Greeks strongly objected to it. John Gerson, the 
Chancellor of the University of Paris, saw nothing to disapprove of 
in the Greek appeal to a general council, for the Latins then were 
doing just that to solve their own problem of schism. He noted too 
that ‘we Latins owe much’ to them, the Greeks. The schism had 
somehow robbed the Church of an element that it wanted for its 
completeness. 

If that sentiment was to be found in the Western Church, much 
more so was it felt and voiced in the Eastern. A favourite simile of 
the Greeks was that the schism had rent the seamless robe of Christ. 
Union would repair the rent, but, till there was union, the robe 
remained spoilt and the Church, which should be one, was split, 
maimed, diminished, incomplete. For the Greeks, then as now, a 
general council meant the meeting of both Churches. Neither 
Church apart could celebrate an ecumenical council by itself: it 
would be a contradiction in terms. So for them Florence was the 
first ecumenical council after the second Council of Nicaea (787). 

The Latin attitude to the Greeks in Florence was the fruit also of 
another influence. In 1370 Pope Urban V refused to accede to a 
Greek suggestion for a general council, on the grounds that doctrines 
already settled in the Latin Church might be called in question. In 
1430, as we have seen, Martin V, and in 1434 Eugenius IV and the 
Council of Basel, had no hesitation in agreeing to open and free 
discussion of all theological differences between East and West in a 
common council. What was responsible for this great change ot 
outlook was the schism in the Latin Church from 1378-1417? 

In the first place it made the Latins, now that they had experienced 
the sad fruits of schism from near at hand, abominate it as the worst 
of all evils and desire to end it at all costs. But more than that, it 
had infused a spirit of conciliation. Pope and antipope, with their 
rival curias and colleges of cardinals, had hurled excommunications 
at each other and at all aiders and abettors, and each ignored the 
other’s fulminations. The ‘popes’ did little to end the schism. It 
was, in the event, cardinals, theologians, princes, who, in spite of 
the mutual excommunications, acted by bringing together the sup- 
porters of the rivals and by persuading the ‘popes’ to abdicate or by 
deposing them, and finally in the Council of Constance convened 
by King Sigismund they restored peace by the election of Martin V. 
That process was possible because it was not felt that the schism 
had put any of the innocent adherents of the rivals out of the Church, 
and this in turn made a spirit of concession possible, of not insisting 
on the absolute letter of the law. It was carried out in councils— 
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Pisa (1409) and Constance (1414)—convened primarily to end the 
schism, where the ‘schismatical’ parties met to act in common 
accord to a common end, the general good of the Church. That 
method was effective in the Latin Church. It seemed, therefore, 
to be the right way to reach peace with the Greek Church. Gerson, 
writing after the Council of Pisa which he mistakenly thought had 
already solved the Latin schism, addressed these words to the King 
of France: ‘Men of good will ought to work valiantly that the council 
which has been decreed should be held within the three years. And 
since the Greeks can and wish to join in, there is (so it would appear) 
no more apt arrangement for the peace of which we speak than the 
said council should be, nor could this business be accomplished in 
any better way, just as the last council was necessary for the peace 
of the Latins.’ The Council of Florence was the fulfilment of 
Gerson’s hope. Though some of Gerson’s views were more radical 
than those of several of his contemporaries, he was not an isolated 
thinker. The history of the time had imposed a reassessment of 
values and every one came under its influence to some degree. The 
Council of Basel exaggerated the new ideas to the limit. The Council 
of Florence reduced them to a juster proportion, subordinating 
them to the established principles of a sound theology. 
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Note: In next month’s issue of BLACKFRIARS an article will appear 
on “The Background of the Council of Trent’, by H. O. Evennett, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and in the following month 
Edmund Hill, o.p., will contribute an article on “The Vatican 
Decree’. 


MORALS AND POLITICS 
Lorp PAKENHAM 


morals and the career of the politician. Every professional 

man, the business executive, the professor, the actor, the 
doctor and the barrister (to confine ourselves to laymen) encounters 
plenty of moral problems in the course of his career and in the case 
of the last two categories—lawyers and doctors—a number of well- 
known issues are recognized under the headings of forensic and 
medical ethics. But there is generally thought to be more to it than 
this in the case of politicians. They not only encounter personal 


ce: is generally understood to be some special link between 
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problems in politics, but they assume a duty, consciously or un- 
consciously, of applying political principles which are often pre- 
sented as an extension of the principles of ethics. 

The three distinguished men whose lives are wholly or partly 
portrayed in three recent books! were outstanding national fig- 
ures in the 1930’s and it is tempting to compare them in 
their respective attitudes to the tremendous challenges of that 
period. There is bound to be something artificial in doing so, 
for whereas the first volume of Mr Bevin’s life and the full life of 
Lord Lothian come to an end in 1940, Full Circle is the second 
volume of Sir Anthony Eden’s Memoirs (published first) and covers 
only the period from 1951 to 1957. And yet it is perhaps possible to 
abstract from all else, including Mr Bevin’s truly heroic creation 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and study one 
question only which faced Lord Lothian in the thirties, Mr Bevin, 
in fact, in the thirties and forties, and Sir Anthony Eden in the 
thirties, forties and fifties. It is a question which faces us still—the 
question of the moral reply in terms of political action to what one 
judges to be organized evil. 

In the thirties and first half of the forties it was the Nazi menace. 
From then on it was the Communist menace, which was still with 
Sir Anthony after Mr Bevin had worked himself into his grave. But 
the tragic quality of Sir Anthony Eden’s volume is supplied by his 
attempt to cope with yet another menace—that of Colonel Nasser 
—and to do so according to the principles which he had acquired 
rightly or wrongly from his long experience of coping with the larger 
dictators. The third man in his central story was not an enemy, but 
in his eyes a most inadequate ally—Mr Foster Dulles. He also is 
generally regarded as a man of high principles, but they were not 
of a kind which made much sense to Sir Anthony Eden in practice. 

‘The question’, it was said in a famous book, ‘is gua mente, and all 
these men had noble ideals.’ Allowing for human frailty, that can 
certainly be said of our three statesmen. “The Kerrs’, says Lord 
Lothian’s biographer, ‘have two family mottoes. The one, Sero sed 
Serio, “Late but in earnest”, is most apposite to the few months 
of intense effort in Washington which at last revealed Philip’s true 
quality and crowned his career. The other, “‘Forward in the name 
of God”, was the inspiration of his life.’ It would be ungenerous 
not to accept that verdict, which if one compares Lord Lothian 


1 Life and Times of Ernest Bevin. Volume One, 1881-1940. By Alan Bullock. (Heine- 
mann, 50s.) 
Lord Lothian. By J. R. M. Butler. (Macmillan, 42s.) 

The Memoirs of Sir Anthony Eden. (Cassell, 35s.) 
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with ninety-nine politicians out of a hundred is pre-eminently 
true. At the same time Catholics will scrutinize with special care and 
acclaim with gratitude the very candid chapter entitled ‘Religion’, 
in which Lord Lothian’s gradual departure from Catholicism 
and acceptance of Christian Science is gently and _ tactfully 
revealed. 
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The story of his relations with his family after his change of 


religion is very edifying. When his mother died in 1931 he was at 
her side reading to her from St John’s Gospel. Two years earlier 
he had written, ‘We shall find ourselves some day together in the 
Kingdom of God where opinions and beliefs are swallowed in 
manifest truth, of that I am sure. And please do not think that 
you are to blame for what you would call the loss of my faith. You 
established my faith in God, which is what alone really matters. 
If I hadn’t had the upbringing which you and father gave me I 
should not be where I am now. . . . We will meet in Heaven anyway 
and can talk about our differences if any remain then.’ Could there 
be anything more sincere or tender ? 

But naturally Catholics will ask themselves sadly, Why did he 
have to do it? The long nervous breakdown before the first war, 
coupled with the theraupetic influence of Lady Astor, will seem too 
superficial an explanation. He had contemplated when at the 
Oratory the career of a priest, and even after he left Oxford ‘Father 
John’ was very happy about him. But ‘Father John’ had an interest- 
ing apprehension at that time. ‘His greatest danger will be the 
worldliness, and I mean by that not frivolity or the like but a 
tendency to let his mind get warped by the prevailing views he will 
hear and read about.’ 

Apart from his devoted family life, there is little evidence, after 
he left the university and went to South Africa, of Catholic contacts. 
It may be that this ‘worldliness’, though certainly not if the word is 
used in any ordinary sense, was responsible for his gradual decline 
of faith, and also for his failure to react as quickly or as strongly as 
he should have done against a new and exciting force like Nazism. 
I must repeat that, in any ordinary sense of the word, ‘worldliness’ 
as a pursuit of his own worldly advantage was the last criticism that 
could fairly be applied to Lord Lothian, whether in the political or 
the religious sphere. In the special sense used about him when he 
was a boy by ‘Father John’, however, it throws some light on what is 
otherwise mysterious—that a man of such inflexible moral principles 
should exhibit on occasion a distressing political fluidity. 

Sir James Butler mentions the doubts cast on his judgment. 
‘One of those who knew him well said that he had ‘‘a mind of fine 
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steel; another that he had a mind like a fresh pat of butter, which 
would take any impress and record it sharply and accurately”’.’ 
Lord Eustace Percy thought that both were true; in his opinion 
‘the second quality tended to take control after Lothian’s break- 
down in 1912 and the mind of fine steel did not take charge again 
until he went to the United States as Ambassador. . . . In Washing- 
ton he found himself. The tragedy of his life is that he had to wait 
so long.’ The reflection remains that even the finest spirits in politics, 
of whom Lord Lothian was certainly one, can hardly hope to apply 
moral principles with consistent wisdom; vocation and the accident 
of circumstances have much to do with it. In the meanwhile the 
morality is itself untarnished but may be left hanging in the air. 

Mr Ernest Bevin, like Lord Lothian, at one time contemplated a 
religious career—in this case that of a missionary. He practised for 
quite a while as a lay preacher. There is little evidence, however, 
that religion played an important part in his conscious approach to 
politics during the years of the main activity described here. He 
told me after the war that he was interested in all religions and had 
by him an edition of Confucius which an ambassador had given 
him. ‘I am afraid I have been so busy lately’, he said, ‘that Confucius 
hasn’t had much of a chance.’ That may have been true of his 
approach to Christianity also. There seems to have been added an 
additional conviction that political and industrial action was much 
more likely than spiritual zeal to improve the lot of the oppressed. 

No one who worked at all closely with Mr Bevin has much excuse 
for doubting his greatness, even if greatness is itself impossible to 
define. His self-confidence, his loyalty, and his constructive imagina- 
tion were elements in his strength and force. But abstract nouns, 
however many of them be piled together, do not add up to a human 
being. It simply remains a fact that Mr Bevin was outsize, both in 
virtues and defects, but with far more virtue than defect in his 
nature. 

His record of resistance to Fascism, and later to Communism, 
can hardly be faulted. But from this record of the thirties there is 
one episode one would be glad to eliminate. Mr Bullock tells his 
whole story splendidly, and nothing is better done than the account 
of the Labour Party Conference at Brighton in 1935 when George 
Lansbury offered to resign the leadership of the Party if they wished 
to impose sanctions on Mussolini in order to stop the attack on 
Abyssinia. No one who was present will ever forget Mr George 
Lansbury’s expression of Christian pacifism. ‘I am ready to stand 
as the early Christians did and say, ‘““This is our faith, this is where 
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we stand, and if necessary this is where we will die’’.’ But we will 
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find it as difficult to forget the extraordinary vehemence with which 
Ernest Bevin who followed him crushed him personally and politi- 
cally. 

Mr Bullock, broadly speaking, defends Mr Bevin on the grounds 
that his deepest instincts were loyalty and responsibility to the men 
he led. ‘Both were outraged by the behaviour of Lansbury and 
Cripps, men who had accepted the responsibilities of leadership, 
had accepted decisions or at least let them pass without taking the 
proper course of resigning and then backed down on the grounds of 
conscientious or intellectual scruples when they had to be imple- 
mented.’ Leaving over what has seemed to many people the personal 
violence of Mr Bevin on this and other occasions to those who 
opposed him, the interesting question is raised as to whether in 
politics one should expect to distinguish between a governing-class 
and a working-class integrity. 

Mr George Lansbury clearly fits in to no such division, but would 
it be generally speaking true that the loyalty of a politician reared 
in the Trade Union Movement to the majority opinion would rate 
higher in relation to his personal views than would be the case 
with an old public schoolboy? Mr Bevin’s resistance to conscription 
in 1939, though ‘he had made up his mind long before Chamberlain 
that force was the only argument to use to Hitler’, strikes one as a 
further example of excessive loyalty to the views of a movement 
which he was admittedly trying to educate as fast as possible. 

Mr Bevin would himself have drawn the distinction between 
working-class ideas of loyalty and those not of the upper class (who 
were known to be pretty good at hanging together) but of the 
‘intellectuals’ from Sir Stafford Cripps downwards, and in our own 
time this has probably come to be true. The old aristocratic concept 
of retiring to one’s estates when one ceased to see eye to eye with the 
Government would appear to have been superseded and the ‘loyalty 
of the regiment’ to have become a dominant idea of modern Con- 
servatism. It remains to be seen whether the ‘loyalty of the move- 
ment’ can be pitted against it on equal terms. If so, it will be far 
more the work of the great-hearted and arresting Mr Ernest Bevin 
and the sublimely unobtrusive but equally dedicated Lord Attlee 
than of any other two men. 

Sir Anthony Eden cannot be spoken about without respect and 
sympathy, even by those of us who regard Suez as a moral outrage, 
not to mention a piece of diplomatic and military fatuity. We must 
think of him in terms of his whole career, and while perhaps his 
finest hours came relatively early there is nothing in the story 
told here from 1951 to summer 1956 to tarnish the portrait of an 
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aristocratic politician, deeply versed in the diplomatic arts and 
just as genuinely responsive to the feelings of the ordinary man. To 
discuss Suez without reference to Sir Anthony’s state of health at 
that time under pressures before which most of us would have 
collapsed far earlier seems to me impossible. To expect that kind of 
clinical treatment from Sir Anthony himself is clearly absurd. In the 
circumstances, one can but accept his narrative as an attempt of the 
greatest permanent interest to set out his own point of view. 

I have heard it said by one who has worked with him much and 
admired him always that the whole Suez adventure, right or wrong, 
was extraordinarily out of character. He had always been the patient 
negotiator par excellence. But in his own eyes at least he was making a 
stand at Suez, for principles of international behaviour which he 
had always stood for but which our pre-war rulers as a whole had 
shamefully neglected. In the same spirit he condoned the Israeli 
invasion of Egypt as an act of self-defence and inescapable duty. He 
hardly seemed aware that to many people in this country the 
attitude of the United Nations to a line of conduct we might pursue 
would have an intimate bearing on its morality. In assessing the 
ethics of various courses to be pursued, neither U.N. nor America, 
nor Commonwealth, nor British Opposition opinion seems to have 
weighed heavily, though from a strictly diplomatic point of view 
he would no doubt claim that these factors had been given their 
proper attention. It is clear that he felt badly let down by the 
Americans, but that particular argument must be conducted 
elsewhere. 

Sir Anthony Eden tells us little of his inner self in this essentially 
diplomatic narrative of a particular, if crucial, period in foreign 
affairs. One has no right, therefore, to deny a religious basis to his 
high-minded, patriotic, and till near the end internationalist 
approach to these tremendous issues. Until corrected, however, one 
is bound to assume that he could never have been responsible for 
Suez under any circumstances whatsoever if the connection between 
morals and politics had possessed for him a firmer, philosophical 
basis. One is left with the impression—fair or unfair—that there was 
a theoretical weakness somewhere there, with the result that in 
times of crisis diplomacy might take charge—a diplomacy, as in this 
case, liable to be mistaken. 

The conclusion is not that there is one sealed pattern, one ideal 
relationship between morals and politics which can be imposed by 
professors of politics or theology on statesmen, though these gentle- 
men have much to contribute. Each statesman, thrown into the 
stormy sea, must at the crisis navigate himself in a human sense. 
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But if he has worked out his own relationship and integrated it 
into his being, he is most likely to come through unscathed and 
most likely to leave a name of greatness. All these three men 
under discussion had much virtue, ability and influence. On the 
moral plane there is no reason to give them an order of precedence. 
But when Mr Bevin was asked by King George VI where he had 
acquired so much knowledge he replied: ‘Your Majesty, I plucked 
it from the hedgerows of experience’. Who shall say which of the 
three was most fortunate in his opportunities? But Mr Bevin had 
certainly acquired from his a greater strength in politics than the 
others. 


PERSONAE 
4. The Rahner Brothers 


N the course of the decade which preceded the Second World 
War a new trend in theological thinking became evident. The 
impetus came from Innsbruck with the appearance of an 
article by Father Jungmann in which he demanded a theology that 
would keep pastoral needs in view. Soon this became a movement 
known as kerygmatic theology. The name implied a desire to link 
theology with the ‘kerygma’ more closely, for our Lord and the 
Apostles had not separated theology from their preaching. So this 
new movement wished to end the divorce which had arisen between 
personal love of, and belief in, God and the dry formality of ‘school 
dogma’. A discussion developed as to the advisability of making this 
kerygmatic theology a separate subject, but everyone was agreed 
on the general need. For it was part of a general tendency towards a 
fresh approach, which has been called by R. Aubert ‘un désir d’un 
“‘ressourcement” de la théologie au contact de la source toujours Jjaillissante 
qu’est la Parole de Dieu proclamée et commentée dans é *Eglise’. (La Théologie 
catholique au milieu du XXe siécle.) 

This desire, manifested in a biblical, liturgical and patristic 
renewal, was then in evidence in Innsbruck and particularly in the 
work of Hugo and Karl Rahner. Born in Freiburg im Breisgau in 
1900 and 1904 respectively, these two brothers joined the Society of 
Jesus in the South German province, but later transferred to Austria. 
Here they became professors in the University of Innsbruck, in 
which they have both in turn since held the office of Rector 
Magnificus. 

The elder of the two, Hugo Rahner, specializes in the fields of 
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patrology and early Church History. Amongst the first to enter the 
kerygmatic theology discussion, he has made a great contribution 
by his effort to demonstrate the mind of early Christianity: the 
value of such an understanding is obvious considering the closeness 
of these early Christians to the sources of our religion. He has also 
made a special study of Greek myths and their Christian interpreta- 
tion, and in general of the allegories used by the Fathers, which are 
often a source of puzzlement, if not amusement, to the modern 
mind. His Ignatian studies show another side of his work, and there 
is his interesting book of the letters of spiritual direction written by 
this saint to women (recently translated into English). Apart from 
this literary work, he is, as professor of Church History, busy with 
lecturing and also much in demand as a preacher. 

His brother, Karl, is similarly engaged in the work of writing, 
teaching and preaching. He is professor of Dogmatic Theology, and 
if Innsbruck has one of the most frequented theological faculties in 
German-speaking lands, it must be due to a large degree to the 
attraction of this profound mind. As a lecturer and as a writer he 
is not easy to follow; and with his constantly preoccupied look he is 
rather like the absent-minded professor. In fact it has been said of 
his German students that the less they understand him the more 
enthusiastic they are. However, it must be stressed that the difficulty 
in understanding him arises from the depth of his thought; and it 
was one of his favourite sayings that, if anyone said that a theological 
problem was quite clear and simple, it merely proved that he had 
not understood it at all. For K. Rahner has a gift for opening up 
hitherto unsuspected vistas in theology: lesser minds can glimpse the 
depth and riches of these but can only penetrate to the end with 
difficulty. What a reward, however, for the careful reader or listener! 
He has brought biblical and patristic learning to stimulate the 
appreciation of theology from the personal point of view, not merely 
from the academic side. One has only, for example, to read his essay 
on ‘The forgotten truths of the Sacrament of Penance’ to see how he 
brings out the importance of the prayer of the Church in this sacra- 
ment. And his two-volume work, De Poenitentia (issued in manuscript 
form to his students), will soon be published. It will be a great 
contribution to our knowledge in this field as well as an example of 
kerygmatic theology. ‘Not that it would serve as a sermon text-book, 
but it offers an explanation which must lead to a deeper appreciation 
of it, with all the consequent benefits for the spiritual life. 

There is another trend by which he has been influenced, for he 
studied philosophy under Heidegger. And whatever may be said of 
Heidegger’s philosophy in particular and of Existentialism in 
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general, it cannot be denied that they have exercised a considerable 
influence on philosophical (and theological) thinking, if only by 
causing a reaction. Insofar as Existentialism can be characterized as 
a protest against a lack of interest in the person in philosophy it 
has been a valuable influence. Rahner’s interpretation of St Thomas’ 
theory of knowledge in Geist in Welt has been called by Hans Urs 
von Balthasar ‘perhaps the deepest’ on the part of modern scholastics, 
because it is an ‘immanent systematization’ after the manner of 
Hegel and Heidegger. As for his approach to theology, it is described 
in the first article of his Schriften zur Theologie (now being translated 
into English) and demonstrates the emphasis on the person. He 
shows clearly that the study of God in himself (theological theology) 
and that of man in his relation to God (theological anthropology) 
are only inadequately distinct. On account of the Incarnation and 
the calling of all men to the beatific vision all theology becomes 
anthropology and vice versa. 

All this can give but an indication of the work of Karl Rahner—a 
bibliography drawn up by his students in 1954 listed 299 articles and 
books. In addition he has edited Denzinger and at the moment he 
is co-editing the Neues Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche. But the 
outstanding characteristic of his work, as also of that of his brother, 
is its capacity to stimulate. It can be called a theologia cordis. 


BLACKFRIARS 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
The Crowther Report 


habits of the majority of their fellows are sometimes reminded 
that the kind of offender mentioned is of course singularly 
unlikely to be a Times reader, and will continue cheerfully in his 
offence. The Crowther Report is being much: discussed, but for the 
most part by the faithful; a report on the education of young people 
between fifteen and eighteen does well to begin by saying roundly, 
‘Most of them are not being educated at all’, but it will be read by 
few who are not already well aware of this. There is room for a 
series of discussions on the subject in what are called the two 
serious Sundays papers, but also for a free translation in a Picture 
Post form. 
Our tragedy is that the small proportion of adolescents under 
educational tutelage till eighteen are the very people whose natural 


Tisai who write to The Times deploring the regrettable 
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endowments or social background, or both, enable them to stand 
on their own feet more easily than the neglected majority. The 
raising of the school-leaving age to sixteen has received more 
publicity than any other part of the Report, but an important 
section also draws attention to the fact that we have extended 
secondary education only at the cost of serious dilution in the quality 
of the staff. Politicians have sometimes spoken of supplying more 
education, or more equal education, as though it were possible to 
order a quantity of education for the next generation in the same 
way that one can order a quantity of bricks. Since education is a 
reciprocal affair, a dialectic and a conversation, the master can 
give parity of education only to those pupils who are in one sense 
already his peers; there are some questions which he can put only 
to those who already know the answer. In discussions on the school- 
leaving age or on training college expansion, few people outside the 
educational system ask the one crucial question: who is to do the 
teaching ? If more lecturers are to be found for the expanded training 
colleges, they can come only from the already depleted ranks of 
teachers in grammar schools. 

It will take more than this Report to bring home to the general 
public the desperate plight of schools today. We have all heard of the 
overcrowding in primary schools, but one wonders, for example, 
how many parents paying £300 to £450 a year for a child at a 
boarding school have any notion of the constant anxiety about 
staffing which pursues many heads of such schools throughout an 
uneasy summer holiday. If the proportion of telephone and postage 
accounts spent on appealing to university tutors and principals for 
staff were known, the total for grammar schools throughout the 
country would no doubt astonish even those who are at the receiving 
end of such appeals. Four significant charts incorporated in the 
Report show how schools are living on capital in this respect. The 
period of economic depression in the thirties was a buyers’ market 
for the heads and groverning bodies of grammar schools, who were 
able to choose their staff from a large number of applicants with 
good honours degrees. At one stage, 80 per cent of the graduates 
of a certain provincial university were thankful to find posts in 
elementary schools. We have now reached the point where a 
grammar school formerly staffed entirely by Oxford and Cambridge 
first or second class honours men has had only one application for a 
mathematics post—from a non-graduate. 

The Report boldly emphasizes a point which has been so often 
handled with a gingerly and conscious tact in the interests of a 
‘unified profession’. Less than a quarter of all teachers are university 
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graduates ; the great difference between the graduate and the training 
college product is that there is severe competition to secure the 
services of the former in other careers. Industry organizes energetic 
campaigns in the universities to attract promising graduates. There 
is no comparable drive to recruit teachers; jeremiads about crowded 
classes certainly do not produce the needed volunteers. Graduates 
have in fact to be convinced that it is worth doing. The question 
of salary is not the chief deterrent. When officials of University 
Appointments Boards have asked graduates why they gave up 
teaching in order to pursue other careers, two replies have occurred 
with significant frequency. The first reason given is physical 
exhaustion; the second is the attitude of the uninformed public 
towards teachers. 

It has been observed in the world of industry that disputes occur 
in some of the most highly-paid jobs not about pay but about status. 
Resolutions passed by non-graduate teachers about conditions of 
service have been increasingly marked by an almost paranoid 
obsession with status, and this question will have to be handled 
intelligently before any progress can be made. At the moment, we 
have a large body of teachers asking that ‘graduate status’ 
should be granted to students completing the proposed three-year 
course in training colleges. There is, of course, already one way of 
acquiring graduate status—by the simple process of graduating. 
When pressed, advocates of the title B.Ed. admit that they do not 
want the students to attempt external pass degrees of a university 
since a high proportion of these students have not the minimum 
qualification for admission to a university. In March 1959 a member 
of the House of Commons asked the Minister of Education whether 
he would initiate discussion with the universities with a view to the 
establishment of a first degree in education. The Minister replied 
that it was for the universities to initiate what they thought fit. The 
universities are rightly jealous of their autonomy, and in any case 
have other fish to fry at the moment. 

It is ironical, and in some ways tragic, that in England, where 
qualities of character have traditionally been regarded as paramount 
in education, preoccupation with pseudo-academic labels should 
obscure the real issue. The very qualities which academic people 
profoundly admire in a superb nurse or infant teacher are tacitly 
denigrated if we insist on degrees in nursing or in infant teaching. 
It has never been sufficiently recognized that the most magnificent 
social work in the country is being done by a faithful army of 
teachers in primary and secondary schools. Yet the title ‘social 
worker’ carries more prestige than the word ‘teacher’ with young 
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people considering a career. This is far less true in Scotland and in 
Wales, and I would say that the prestige of a teacher is noticeably 
higher in Yorkshire and Lancashire than in any other English 
counties. 

Now that there is to be a major expansion and reorganization of 
training colleges, has not the time come to banish the word ‘training 
college’ altogether? For historical reasons, it has acquired a musty 
smell which cannot now be removed by nervous little applications 
of Public Relations deodorant talk. Even when the three-year course 
comes into effect, the training college as it stands will still suffer 
from the fact that its students, unlike undergraduates, are all 
heading for the same career. If it were possible to establish Institutes 
or Colleges of Social Studies where future non-graduate teachers 
could share a common core of studies with future social workers of 
various kinds, the teachers would meet a much wider cross-section 
of the community during these formative years, while other social 
workers would be far more aware of the key position of schools. 

Graduate teachers cannot afford to ignore this large body of 
status-hungry teachers who feel that the immense value of their 
work is not recognized; nor should the desire for status, rightly 
interpreted, be despised. Earlier generations of university men and 
women founded clubs and settlements, maybe in a paternalist way, 
but still with an overflowing desire to give away the treasure which 
they had received. It is the rich in mind who embrace poverty most 
ardently and gracefully. Generosity is a spiritual luxury; it is easier 
to fast than to starve. If the rank and file of teachers are to fulfil the 
task as the chief social workers of the country, they must not only 


be made rich, but be made to feel rich. 
M. A. WILEMAN 


RUSSIAN OPINION 


— years ago Pope Pius XII spoke of Rome’s desire throughout the 
centuries for friendship with Russia. His words have been made the 
occasion for a book published recently in Moscow by B. R. Ramm, a 
member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, entitled The Papacy and Russia 
Srom the tenth to the fifteenth century. 

The Pope we are told retreated into ‘the mists of times long past’ to gather 
support for his claim ‘beneath the cover of myth and legend’; and there 
Mr Ramm follows him to present his own version of the Church’s attempts 
by force and fear to bring Russia within her power. 
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“The Catholic missionaries’ cross led the way before the sword of foreign 
overlords, who ever and again burst in upon our forefathers’ peaceful toil, 
eager for the broad rich lands of our country. From the Curia of the Pope 
of Rome there spread a web of military and political alliances and intrigues 
along a broad front between western and eastern Europe.’ 

Western Europe had already fallen to the Church and feudalism: 

“In accordance with God’s will, threats of cruel tortures and punishments 
not only in this life but in life everlasting and the promise of heavenly bliss 
as the reward for submission formed the principal means enabling the 
warrior class to break the resistance of the national masses, which the 
length and breadth of Europe strove to withstand the new onslaught, the 
oppression, the plunder.’ 

But Russia herself was saved, in part because the Church turned her 
interests elsewhere, although the pattern of her behaviour did not change: 

‘The Catholic Church went hand in hand with colonial warriors, and 
once again with cross and creed prepared the way for west-European 
greed.’ 

Within this framework there is much detailed history, and the 
serious criticism that Rome on occasion has shown too little sympathy for 
rites outside her own. Mr Ramm’s own ideal is that the Russian Church 
should be: 

‘independent of outside forces, free from submission to Rome or Con- 
stantinople, and at the same time subjected to the Grand Prince of Moscow’. 

This at least is the state of the Church which he describes as necessary 
for the proper development of Russia from the end of the period he is con- 
cerned with. 

If for the Grand Prince of Moscow we read the Communist Party, this 
has in fact been the official position of the Russian Church since 1927 when 
Metropolitan Sergius promised his ‘Church’s loyalty towards the govern- 
ment and the existing social order’. According to a source reputedly from 
within the Soviet Union and reported in the emigré weekly Posev, published 
in Germany, one consequence of this ‘concordat’ has been the Russian 
Church’s ‘active support for certain political measures of the Government 
including the so-called “struggle for peace”’, in fact a policy directed against 
the Vatican’. 

The writer is deeply critical of his Church’s concession to the government: 

‘Never before has the Church renounced her primary right of moral 
criticism of the secular powers. Although the ecclesiastical hierarchy has 
deeply committed itself, this by no means applies to the rest of the Church’. 

He complains further that the Church is not rewarded for her ‘loyalty’: 
she is not allowed, for example, the right to reply publicly to the attacks 
made on religion in the press. 

Another correspondent to the same weekly claims that a ‘religious 
nationalism’ is now being encouraged by the government: 

‘The narrowness of vision and the degraded position of the Church in 
Russia, the impossibility of speaking openly or of saying everything has led 
popular religious feeling to take two forms, the one religious nationalism, 
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supported silently by the government, the other religious ceremonial, 
which the government tolerates. 

‘The feeling for national self-preservation in face of hostile powers, a 
feeling which the government has made use of to strengthen its own position, 
has undoubtedly had its effect on the religious sections of the population. 
From the people’s unconsciousness burn up afresh memories of past crimes 
py western religious fanaticism against Russia. This lends significance to 
the success which the film Alexander Pevsky has had in the Soviet Union. 
Among believers and half-believers this film has undoubtedly aroused old 
emotions of ‘defending the faith of Orthodoxy against the “Latins”. The 
Church’s task must be to repress these nationalist emotions which, now the 
threat of Hitlerism is passed, are not justified by the political situation and 
of use only to the Communist dictatorship. But the Church authorities 
cannot do this: on the contrary they are obliged to fan still higher the flame 
of nationalist feeling.’ 

It is possibly because of this traditional resentment towards the Latin 
Church that non-Catholic sects are apparently meeting with some success 
in the Soviet Union. According to the figures in Robert Conquest’s useful 
little book Common Sense about Russia published by Victor Gollancz early this 
year (12s. 6d.), the Lutheran Churches of Latvia and Estonia together 
number 1,300,000, while Baptists claim from over all Russia 550,000 
baptized members and some 3,000,000 sympathizers. Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and Seventh Day Adventists have appeared for condemnation in the 
Soviet press, as well as a new millenarian sect, the Innokentrites, who claim 
among their adherents the Grand Duke Alexei, son of the last Tsar. But the 
membership of these sects is in number insignificant compared with the 
twenty to thirty million members of the Orthodox Church. 


* * * 


The Russian Orthodox Patriarch of Moscow has not as yet made any 
official pronouncement concerning the forthcoming General Council: but 
there has been some reaction to the Papal announcement in the monthly 
Journal of the Patriarchate of Moscow, which is the only official religious organ 
of the press. 

During 1959, three articles appeared re-stating the Russian Orthodox 
opinion on General Councils and Church government. They were, ‘Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy and the Teaching Magisterium’, by Abbot L’Yuillye; 
‘The Catholicity of the Church’, by Professor N. D. Uspensky, and ‘Catho- 
licity and Autocephaly’, by V. I. Talyzin. 

At present, the Russian Orthodox Church recognizes seven General 
Councils, the last of them being the second Council of Nicea in the eighth 
century. Later Councils have sometimes been admitted ; in 1848, the Eastern 
Patriarchs regarded the Council of Constantinople of 879-880 as constituting 
a General Council. 

But the powers of a Council and the conditions under which it can be 
summoned appear to be matters of some doubt. It is admitted that further 
Councils may occur, but only two criteria are advanced whereby they may 
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be judged: they must be international, and their doctrines must not differ 
from those of previous Councils. The seven recognized Councils defined the 
christological dogmas and those relating to salvation. But it is not clear what 
future Councils should do in view of Russian opposition to the concept of 
development of doctrine, which they regard as a heresy of the West. 
They do claim that a Council must only concern itself with dogma and 
aspects of Canon Law directly dependent on dogmas of the Church. In 
other respects, they claim full freedom for local Churches. 

The Russian attitude is certainly coloured by their concept of Catholicity, 
and this for linguistic reasons: Sobornost (‘Catholicity’) suggests Sobor 
(‘Council’). Hence their concept of the true Catholic Church is that of a 
number of different Churches locally independent which teach in common 
doctrines which have been conciliarly defined. The bishops who attend a 
Council do so to demonstrate the identity of their beliefs with those of their 
predecessors and with those of other bishops. 

This conception emphasizes the importance of each bishop as opposed to 
either his flock or to any central authority. It also involves a recognition of 
the necessity of maintaining the Apostolic Succession. 

The Apostolic Succession is admitted to be recognized in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Protestant orders are not recognized. There have been 
recent negotiations with the Old Catholics of Germany, continuing a 
process begun in 1896, which have as their object the establishment of a 
conformity of rite, which is possible in that the validity of Old Catholic 
orders is admitted. However, from the most recent report of these negotia- 
tions, in January, it appears that complete doctrinal agreement is not yet 
achieved. Nevertheless, this is the most practical example so far of a growing 
pre-occupation with the problem of Church unity in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 


BLACKFRIARS 





* *” * 


As to the present position of the Russian Orthodox Church, it is true that 
the régime remains atheist in theory, but in practice anti-religious propa- 
ganda is generally intermittent. The Church is theoretically free, but is 
limited by a prohibition on the public teaching of religion to the young. 

The re-establishment of the Patriarchate of Moscow after the revolution 
has enabled the Church to remain out of direct governmental control, but 
for its own preservation the Church is nationalist, supporting the régime as 
the government of Russia. There is much emphasis on the position of the 
Church as an agency for spreading the campaign for peace amongst 
religious anti-Communist groups abroad, and the Patriarch is able to have 
frequent contact with foreign Churchmen—especially those of Eastern 
Europe. Similarly, his representatives are free to travel outside the Soviet 
Union on ecclesiastical business. 

There are two Religious Academies (Moscow and Leningrad) and a 
seminary at Odessa for the education of priests. Their students are admitted 
on completing the ordinary high school course. 

The Patriarchate has the use of a publishing-house for devotional 
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literature, and produces one monthly official magazine—-the Journal of the 
Patriarchate of Moscow. 

The Church is governed by the Patriarch with the aid of a council of 
bishops. A Soviet government representative is attached for liaison with the 
Ministry of Culture. 

Where possible, points of agreement with the government are emphasized. 
There was a clear example cf this at the end of 1959, when the governmental 
condemnation of the sect of Jehovah’s Witnesses was echoed by an ecclesias- 
tical condemnation both on theological and national grounds—the pacifist, 
anti-state nature of the sect received undue prominence, so that the loyalty 
of the Orthodox could be emphasized. 

But it is almost impossible to get a really balanced view of the Church 
from printed sources because the official Soviet press in general simply 
ignores its existence. 

Davin Back and Dennis O’BRIEN 


HEARD AND SEEN 
Shakespeare re-dressed 


i is usually salutary to see a Shakespeare play in modern dress; really 
modern dress, that is, not these whimsical Victorian or Edwardian 
excursions that, whatever else they may do, certainly do not add immediacy. 
But just as the studied infelicity of a Knox phrase in gospel or epistle may 
jerk one out of a Sabbath trance into an enraged examination of the real 
meaning, so to see doublet and hose or rapier and breastplate exchanged 
for dinner jacket or battledress may give an altogether new dimension 
to a play whose anatomy has been dissected out in lessons, or whose magic 
may have rubbed off through over-familiarity. 

If I live to be a hundred I never hope to come home from Hamlet again 
in quite such a pitch of high fever as was induced by Tyrone Guthrie’s 
modern dress, uncut production at the Old Vic in 1938. The twenty-four- 
year-old Guinness—whatever the flaws James Agate may have found in his 
performance—made Hamlet a creature of such contemporary concern that 
nothing, not even the second Gielgud Hamlet, will ever quite come up to 
it. In seaman’s jersey and rubber boots, newly landed from the pirate ship 
to stumble, with André Morell, his faithful Horatio, upon Yorick’s skull 
and Ophelia’s grave, he seemed so demonstrably a young man of our day 
and age that the whole climax of that hysterical scene moved to a different 
rhythm, and the end of the play became nearly unbearable. 

Or again, in 1939, with Hitler’s bellows and the answering ‘Sieg Heil’ 
of the Nazi crowds for ever clamouring through our own or our neighbours’ 
loudspeakers, Julius Caesar at His Majesty’s became a very loaded play 
indeed. Blackshirted, high-booted, the conspirators brought off in the 
Forum a Night of the Long Knives that seemed no more bloody than one 
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much nearer to us, and the idiot crowd, hypnotized and yelling at Antony’s 
oratory, was altogether too true to be good. It was extraordinary how close 
the parallel could be pressed, and how terrifyingly recognizable we were 
forced to find it. 

Michael Macowan’s Troilus and Cressida, at the Westminster in 1938, 
was not designed as a tract for the times as was the Julius Caesar, but was 
allowed to make its own point about war, and the military types who wage 
it, with the help of one of the fastest, most exciting productions possible. 
Using, for the first time that I remember, a technique that Macowan 
developed much further in his A.B.C.A. work during the war—that of 
blackout and spotlight—the offensive swung from Greek to Trojan and back 
again almost literally in the twinkling of an eye, as each group of combatants 
was brilliantly lit or suddenly doused while the machine-guns chattered 
menacingly. The conventional decent chap that Colin Clive made of his 
Trojan, the odious Pandarus of Max Adrian, the shabby, snarling agitator 
in dirty flannels of Stephen Murray’s Thersites—all combined to bring 
vividly alive Shakespeare’s utterly disillusioned mood in this play, and to 
underline the truism we all recognize so easily between the wars, and 
forget so conveniently the moment peace departs, that in war no one wins, 
least of all the victors. This production simultaneously made one understand 
much more of a bitter play, and wryly aware that the situation it painted 
was uncomfortably familiar. A couple of years later, of course, and we might 
not have been able to take it at all. 


The new production of Henry V at the Mermaid Theatre, in a version by 
Julius Gellner and Bernard Miles, is described in the admirable (and free) 
programme as ‘An Essay in War’, and instead of Shakespeare’s five acts 
we are given a play divided into Peace, War; interval; War, Peace, which 
certainly very accurately ‘summarizes the experience. This production, it 
seems to me, was envisaged more purely as an entertainment than the earlier 
ones we have recalled, and perhaps for this reason far more liberties have 
been taken with the text. Not only is it cut to ribbons to enable it to be given 
twice nightly, with the chorus turned upside down and inside out; not only 
are great chunks of the main plot and all the subsidiaries mainly excised, but 
the two adaptors have done something that is really almost inexcusable: 
they have re-written. “Think, when we talk of armour, that you see— 
tanks’ was a grave error of judgment. 


‘Upon the king’, says Henry, in one of the best speeches of a part crammed 
with wonderful speeches, ‘let us our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children, and our sins, lay on the king:— 

We must bear all’. 

And he who plays the king must, in addition, shoulder the major part in 
the success or failure of the play which bears his name. Henry V in Battledress, 
which is how the Mermaid billed its play, had a very good Henry indeed. 
William Peacock appeared young, modest and yet quick to assume authority 
when required; neatly good-looking with a pleasant voice and a remarkable 
gift for keeping still, he made an immediate impact on his first entry, with 
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the transition from easy friendliness among his flannelled companions to a 
cold rage at the Dauphin’s arrogance. Perhaps more company commander 
than commander-in-chief, he nevertheless did look and behave very like 
a gallant soldier, and his love-scene with the delightful Katharine of 
Suzanne Fuller at the end was charmingly gauche. In flannels, service dress 
or combat smock, the English were true to type, and rather cleverly not 
least in full mess kit at the final triumphant ball. The French were slightly 
over-dressed from start to finish, and their horizon blue more 1914 than 
anything the English wore; I liked the Dauphin’s high-strung racial pride, 
and the old king, in dressing-gown and slippers, was more moving than 
often in furred gown. About the use of cinematic back-drop and excessive 
gunfire I was not so sure, but there is no doubt that it all raced along so fast, 
with the aid of wonderful revolving gadgets and the truncated text, that 
one did have very much the impression of a breakneck adventure story with 
a splendid hero: which is, after all, perhaps what Shakespeare would have 
liked. Certainly, the feeling that these few, these happy few, were indeed a 
band of brothers was very marked, and the common soldiers had that 
indefinable, off-hand independence which is the hallmark of the British 
under discipline. 

For myself, I enjoyed this rather rum production as a curiosity, but 
though the modern military equipment forced one to re-estimate character 
and situation, on the whole the play had been subjected to unnecessary 
manipulation. It would have been better value had it been more Shake- 


spearean. 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
FATHER HUDDLESTON AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Dear Sir, 

Four years ago under the above title I severely criticized Father Huddle- 
ston’s book Naught For Your Comfort in BLackrriars. In view of recent 
developments in South Africa, and particularly a series of statements by the 
Catholic Bishops, the Editor has agreed to print this letter. Another state- 
ment has recently been made by the Catholic Bishops which destroys the 
foundations of the criticisms I made at the time, and in a letter to BLAck- 
FRIARS in 1957. 

In the ten years after the war in which Father Huddleston worked in 
South Africa, and at the end of which he wrote the book that caused such a 
tumult both here and in England, well-wishers of the non-Europeans had 
a confusing problem. It was quite clear that, with Africa emerging so 
rapidly, the old plans of keeping the majority of non-Europeans in South 
Africa in subjection had to be changed quickly. Liberal opinion was pressing 
for the abolition of all discriminating laws restricting their rights politically 
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and economically. But the solid body of white voters, in effective control of 
the country, was apathetic or opposed—as it still is. The most intransigent 
and numerous part of the electorate, the Afrikaners, floated the idea of a 
solution of South Africa’s racial problems by partition of the country, 
justifying by such a purpose the continuation of the discriminating laws 
until partition was achieved. So violent and immovable did this pre- 
dominant group, with the country in their hands, seem to be, that others 
thought this might be the only road to peace. The Catholic Bishops did not 
condemn discussion of it. 

Father Huddleston took a firm leap into the middle of all this, saying 
that integration was the only Christian principle, setting out to arouse 
world opinion about it. He claimed that this was the only possible conclu- 
sion of Catholic principles. This I attacked as being incorrect, and also as 
endangering the whole freedom of the Church for mission work in this 
country by attaching the word ‘Catholic’ to something too narrow, and 
moreover courting a head-on collision with the immovable Nationalist 
government where no absolute principle was at stake. But the Catholic 
Bishops have never agreed even to consider any possible good in the 
partition idea, and their statements have become progressively more 
uncompromising all on the one line: that integration, the progressive 
concession of all citizen rights to all in the present framework of the Union, 
is the only justice. The partition idea, from the point of view of the Church’s 
authoritative lead, must be seen now as having been only a side-line of some 
individual Catholics, held by them (as by myself) as an alternative, and as 
possibly the lesser of two evils. 

While Naught For Your Comfort could be criticized on details, on the main 
principle of the solution of South Africa’s problem it coincided with the 
lead given by the Catholic Bishops. Its general rightness, its forcefulness, 
and the part it played in awakening opinion at a crucial time, are too well 
known to need comment. The Catholic Bishops have no doubt considered 
their principle in its fullest implications. It looks humanly impossible to 
have it applied in South Africa without violence, which could be terrible 
where emotions are so dark and strong. Their latest statement deals at 
length with the need of prayer, and South Africa needs the prayers of many 
if it is to get through its next ten years without disaster. 


BLACKFRIARS 


St Peter’s Seminary, FINBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 
Donnybrook, Natal , 
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Sout AND Psycue. An Enquiry into the Relationship of Psychotherapy and 

Religion. By Victor White, o.p. (Collins and Harvill Press; 21s.) 

This book, which expands the 1958-59 Edward Cadbury Lectures in the 
University of Birmingham and adds nine appendices, is built in three parts. 
The first (chapters 1-2) takes the common ground of psychology and religion 
and the predicaments in which they land themselves when each goes its 
own way. The last (chapters 9-11) takes the integration of evil in a full 
account of experience and the correlations of mental health and holiness. 
These are its strength, and show firm underpinning by theological and 
philosophical principles, for the chapters in between (except for 5, on 
symbols and dogma in Christianity), are less solid constructions—more 
provisional pavilions for a country where we speak in metaphors and 
breathe a mistier air. 

Attempts have been made to reconcile the differences between the 
psychologist and the theological moralist by urging that they are occupied 
with different things, one the psyche of man and the other his immortal 
spirit, each with its own purposes and each requiring the appropriate 
method of treatment when it falls short of them. These may well appear to 
clash. For if outside phenomena could be simultaneously interpreted by 
diametrically opposite hypotheses, why not inside phenomena also? Such 
was the easy solution, which many on both sides were ready to adopt, 
once the salad days were past when they went for one another, pooh- 
poohing religion as a superstition produced by Super-Ego mechanics or 
scolding psychoanalysis for prurience. After an uneasy truce it dawned on 
the two parties that the people they should be dealing with were often of 
mutual interest, for whereas those who are just ill do not engage the spiritual 
director and those who are just wicked do not engage the psychotherapist, 
the majority, the working majority that is, come down on both sides of the 
fence. For fence it becomes when pastor and psychologist agree to differ— 
both verbs are important—and respect but keep out of the other’s sphere of 
influence. 

A theologian brought up in the school of St Thomas is uneasy enough 
with the division of soul and body; he is still more uneasy when the soul 
itself is separated into the image of God and the centre for neuroses or 
psychoses which can be treated, like a fracture or a blister, without positive 
reference to the embracing truths of religion. For while he is not disposed to 
admit that there is no such formal discipline as Catholic psychological 
medicine (except materially and ad hoc to meet a concrete case) or that the 
particular arts and sciences derive from and are subservient to a general 
philosophism or theologism (since each should wrestle honestly in its own 
proper medium without looking for answers from outside, and practical 
psychology in particular should not evade its occasions in the name of 
ethical or mystical values), nevertheless he will be quick to react against any 
‘double-truth theory’, be it, as in St Thomas’s day, the statement that the 
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theologically true can be the philosophically false, or, as in our days, the 
suggestion that good psychology can be bad morals, or the other way round, 
that good morals can be bad psychology. 

As might be expected, those depth psychologists with a reputation for 
being rodent about religion are likelier to contribute to such a disjunction 
than those more given to sentiments of awe. Apparently French moralists 
who approach questions of psychotherapy get on better with Freud than 
with Jung, and therefore make a split between soul and psyche. It may be 
because their academic climate is still charged with Descartes. Or perhaps 
there is a grain of truth in the remark that an organized religion feels itself 
less threatened by a rival racket than by a supplementary revelation and 
mythology. Father White, however, does not fear the gift-bearing Grecks, 
nor is he embarrassed by his allies. 


Certainly he will not have the theologian retreat into the fastnesses of the 
spirit and leave the psychologist to roam at large in the territory of the 
psyche, for in fact their interests not only overlap but are concentrated on 
one thing. So, affirming the objective identity of soul and psyche, he echoes 
the teaching of St Thomas, for whom there was but one single anima, 
the principle at once of intelligence and of the lowest vegetative functions, 
that by which man can see God and that by which his toenails grow. At 
this stage a useful disquisition on formal and material objects would have 
been welcome; instead Fr White shows that scriptural theology does not 
mean by soul a religious preserve fenced in from the rest of life, then pushes 
the point that the most clinical psychologist cannot afford to write off man’s 
metaphysical curiosity and burden of immortality. 


The figures of neurotic, psychotic, and even subintelligent saints provide 
one reason for the eagerness to divide soul from psyche. Can the soul be all 
right and the psyche all wrong? The final chapters are addressed to this 
question. Holiness or health are not simple concepts; they cannot be 
elucidated so long as theology inculcates a resigned defeatism to sickness and 
the grave instead of the triumphant challenge of the first Christian centuries, 
or so long as medicine defines health by the absence of disease, or equates 
it with a normal, or fails to recognize that death processes are conditions of 
life. This section is extremely well done, with a mastery of the technique of 
systematic philosophy and theology concerning evil as privatio and con- 
cerning the difference between sanctifying grace, whereby a person is 
God’s friend while yet a prey to the effects of Original Sin, and the grace 
which restores human nature in Christ, a psychic integration still rather an 
eschatological hope than an accomplished fact. The bones of scholasticism 
do not poke through, but they shape a sensitive and sympathetic discourse, 
and may leave some readers regretting that all the chapters do not similarly 
share out the riches of the author’s own tradition. 

For, with the exception already noted, the middle part of the book 
seems a protracted parenthesis, which strays appreciatively, though not 
uncritically, through the fields of Jung, and, we may add, of Pythagoras. 
The tone becomes less assured and more tentative, as well it might, when 
dealing with the importance of Quaternity as well as Trinity, and with the 
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search for the Missing Feminine. Father White is free from Wardour 
Street, or perhaps one should call it Harley Street prehistory, but he is not 
a poet, nor the writer of Genesis or the Apocalypse, and does not avoid the 
bookishness of the mythologizing with which he is conversing. Many, 
however, will find the main excitement in this useful reconnaissance. If 
conventional apologists are surprised at what is reported, they will be advised 
to observe that Fr White does not mix his systems of reference. He knows 
when he is talking of the significant content of dogma and when of its 
psychological fringes; he does not imagine that he is explaining when he is 
only exclaiming—let it be said, sometimes pungently, often pregnantly. 
He is out to restore living symbols, and he is aware, as St Thomas was, that 
the articles of a creed are responses to the divine as thing, not scheme; 
they are not substitutes for, still less protections against, a living experience. 
Theologians and psychologists will agree that he has given them a work of 
communication and friendship, all the more congenial because its ‘doxy’ 
has both a clerical and a gypsy sense. 
Tuomas GILBY, 0O.P. 


KommT DER DIAKON DER FRUHEN KircHE WiEDER? By Josef Hornef. 
(Seelsorgerverlag Herder; DM 6.80.) 
RevERRONS-Nous LE DiAcrE DE L’EGLIsE Primitive? Par Josef Hornef. 
Traduction francaise par Nicole Durieux. (Editions du Cerf; 6 NF.) 
Do the needs of the Church today demand the revival of the deacon’s 
office and function as it was originally practised in the early Church? 
Should we, in othe: words, have permanent deacons, married or celibate, 


helping to combat critical world shortage of priests (especially in the 
missions), bridgin e gulf which in many countries has opened up 
between priest ai ople, sharing the burdens of married people as the 
priest with his c . y cannot share them, caring for the practical affairs 


affairs of the Ch. ch, supplementing the priest’s work in the parish, entering 
on specialized ‘ :ids where, as experience in France has shown, the priest 
cannot ent.r, ./filling, finally, a liturgical function without which the 
Church’s off . al worship can hardly be expressed in a manner fully repre- 
sentative of a. children? 

An infiven. d growing body of opinion within the Church would 
answer al! of questions with an emphatic affirmative. In an impressive 
series of articles ranging over several years, Herr Hornef has shown himself 
the protagonist of this cause. Now he recapitulates his case in one small 
volume. Those who have followed his previous work will at once recognize 
its distinctive qualities here. Here as elsewhere the author first treats of the 
essential meaning of the sacrament, then of the liturgical function proper 
to it, finally of the practical work in the community which corresponds to it, 
thereby demonstrating most impressively the absolute continuity between 
all three; for the practical ministry of the deacon in the community simply 
extends into the broader context of the outside world the liturgical exercise 
of his sacramental Order on the altar. In the sacrament of Order the deacon 
receives the power to distribute Holy Communion and to read the Gospel, 
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that is to carry our Lord’s body and our Lord’s word from the altar to the 
people. Essentially his practical work was once, and could be again, a 
further projection of this. As in the early Church, he could carry the Blessed 
Sacrament to those living far from the church who, for lack of priests, 
would otherwise be deprived of Holy Communion. As in the early Church 
he could catechize and instruct, thus carrying our Lord’s word too where 
the priest lacked time or opportunity to go. Many of us in England realize 
neither how common the situation here visualized has become, nor how 
desperate it can be for those who have to endure it. Again, in the early 
Church it was the deacon’s task to set aside from the offerings of the faithful 
sufficient for the Holy Sacrifice and for the support of the priests. The 
remainder he carried, as the Church’s official minister, to those to whom it 
rightfully belonged, the Church’s poor. So it was, and so it could be again. 
In the full exercise of the deacon’s ministry, the duty of practical charity 
becomes what it surely should be, not the preoccupation of pious individuals, 
not the responsibility of the confraternities (however excellent these may 
be), but the liturgical work of the Church herself, projected into the human 
lives of her members. 


Such then is the deacon’s function outlined in the first part of this book. 
Herr Hornef visualizes both whole-time deacons supported by the Church’s 
own resources, and part-time deacons engaged in self-supporting occupa- 
tions. In the second part (Das Fiir und Wider), he discusses with the utmost 
candour and patience the difficulties and objections as well as the advantages 
of the idea. He shows how much in fact the Church of the present day 
needs deacons, by pointing out that in the various spheres of the active 
apostolate substitute arrangements are often having to be made to supply 
the very needs which the diaconate was originally instituted to fulfil. 

In the third part, entitled Neuaufbau, he argues that growing awareness 
of these very needs, as well as the renewed interest in the liturgy among 
Catholics, are actually providing a favourable atmosphere in which to 
discuss the revival. The training of deacons is treated of, and it is pointed 
out that in Germany lay-institutes have for some decades been coping success- 
fully with exactly the problems of theological and practical training to 
which the revival of the diaconate would give rise. The lower Orders could 
also be revived according to need, notably those of lector and acolyte, and 
later of subdeacon. In the fourth part Herr Hornef shows that over a long 
period the German Evangelical Church has employed deacons widely and 
with great success in every form of work, specialized and social work, 
parishes, missions, etc., in which Catholic deacons would be engaged. 
Thus, due allowances being made for the different conditions, the idea has a 
certain proved practicability. Experienced missionaries and parish priests 
have already become enthusiastic supporters of the project both in Germany 
and elsewhere. The economic problems are also candidly faced in the final 
chapter. 


Naturally most English Catholics will be unfamiliar with the situation of 
the Church in Germany constantly visualized in this book. So far from 
being an obstacle, this seems to be one more reason for reading it! It does 
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not take much imagination to see how the solutions Herr Horne! proposes 
to a problem of world-wide urgency, could be adapted to the English scene. 
The reviewer cannot more sincerely express his admiration for this book 
than by confessing himself wholly convinced and converted. 


JosEPH BourKE, 0.P. 


SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BiBLE. By L. H. Grollenberg, o.p. Translated by 

Mary F. Hedlund. (Nelson; 15s.) 

La SECTE DE QUMRAN ET LES ORIGINES DU CHRISTIANISME. Recherches 

Bibliques IV. (Desclée de Brouwer.) 

Jesus AND His Story. By Ethelbert Stauffer. Translated by Dorothea M. 

Barton. (S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.) 

Tue TRIAL oF Jesus. By Josef Blinzler. Translated by I. and F. McHugh. 

(Mercier Press; 30s.) 

Fr Grollenberg’s Atlas of the Bible is now celebrated but its price is high 
for the private reader; this Shorter Atlas fills the gap. Using the same tech- 
nique of cross-reference between text, maps, diagrams, photographs, aerial 
photographs and details from monuments, he presents what is in effect an 
introduction to the Bible rather than a mere atlas. It is astonishing how 
much information he has compressed into the short chapters of the text, 
outlines of the geography and cultural background of the Near East and 
Palestine, brief histories of the excavation of monuments and the deciphering 
of the writings discovered, an account of the way the sacred writings came 
into being, as well as the actual history of the chosen people and of the life 
and teaching of Jesus and his Apostles. The plates themselves illustrate 
almost every biblical scene of importance in so far as it can be definitely 
located, are frequently beautiful to look at in their own right and have 
detailed notes in a separate section at the end; this in addition to helping 
the reader to visualize and concretize the literary accounts. It needs to be 
read slowly and carefully since the amount of cross-reference involves a 
lot of page-turning, but one cannot cavil at this, it is the extra one has to 
pay for the compressing of so much into what is a relatively inexpensive book. 

La Secte de Qumrdén is the fourth in a series which has now established 
itself as the product of fine scholarship. The present volume is composed of 
papers read in 1957 at the ‘Journées Bibliques’ at Louvain, but even in the 
Jack-and-the-Beanstalk growth of Qumran studies the two-year interval 
does not mean that they have been out-grown. The opening article is a 
survey of Qumran studies between 1952-1958 by Fr van der Ploeg, accom- 
panied by a valuable bibliography; in this article the author groups and 
evaluates briefly the work of the leading writers on the subject, providing a 
useful guide to the already much specialized strata of it, text and archaeology, 
palaeography and linguistic problems, literary commentary and theological 
implications. Three shorter articles are concerned with Qumrn texts for 
their own sake, two of them with the so-called ‘Apocryphal Genesis’. Fr 
Lambert describes it and its relation to the canonical Genesis and the Book 
of Jubilees, making plain its midrashic character; and Mgr Coppens, 
following an article by Franz Altheim, elucidates as far as possible (which is 
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not very far) its historical allusions. Mlle Aubert writes on the calendar of 
Qumran with its fixed liturgical feastdays. The remaining articles are more 
directly concerned with the relationship between the scrolls and the New 
Testament: Mgr Notscher, Mgr Coppens and Fr Barthélemy write respec- 
tively on the biblical image of the ways of God and the ways of man, the 
spirituality of the hymn-writers of Qumran, and the conception of holiness 
as found among the Essenes and in the Gospel. A short article by A. S. van 
der Woude, on the Teacher of Righteousness and the two Messiahs expected 
by the sect, is perhaps too ready to identify figures with different titles in 
different documents. The most considerable contribution is that of O. Betz 
on the worship and sacrifice of Qumran; he starts from the reform envisaged 
by Ezechiel and works out in turn the applications of this tradition in the 
context of Qumran and the radical distinction of the latter from the work of 
Jesus and its interpretation in the New Testament. Similarly Professor 
Schmitt compares and distinguishes the organization of the sect (and other 
peripheral Jewish communities) and that of the primitive Church. Mgr 
Cerfaux closes the volume with a sane and shrewd analysis of the present 
needs and future programme of Qumran/New Testament studies. 

The attempt to write a quasi-biographical life of our Lord has been 
largely abandoned by scholars outside the Church, due to the attack on the 
historicity of the Fourth Gospel and a loss of confidence in all but the mere 
outline of the Synoptic writers. Professor Stauffer, however, accepting the 
Fourth Gospel even to the point of keeping chapters 5 and 6 in the printed 
order, using pagan sources chiefly in the matter of dating and Jewish 
sources (late apocalyptic and rabbinic) to illuminate the real cause and 
progress of the break with the Sanhedrin, has written a most interesting and 
provocative book, and one which deserves a better English title. It is 
provocative because, despite a large section of notes at the end, many of 
his assertions demand a proof which is to be found in works only with 
difficulty available; the fall of Sejanus in October 31, for example, is 
allowed a large part in determining the date of the last Passover; thus 
Professor Stauffer assigns it to 32, contrary to the year 30 more generally 
accepted today. But many of his suggestions are illuminating; his solution 
of the census difficulty is entirely convincing; if our Lord was born in 7 B.c., 
his visit to Jerusalem at the age of twelve was at the first Passover after the 
deposition of Archelaus, the first time it was safe to take him there. On a 
wider scale, there is much to accept in Professor Stauffer’s account of the 
relationship of our Lord to the Baptist, the character of his first contacts 
and difficulties with the Jerusalem authorities before the Galilaean ministry 
recorded by the Synoptics, the procedure of the Sanhedrin and the final 
exacerbation of the Jewish leaders by the ‘theophanic claims’. 

It is only when one reads a more detailed and critical study, such as 
Dr Blinzler’s of the Trial of Jesus, that one begins to doubt a little over 
Professor Stauffer’s method. In, for example, the account of the arrest, 
Professor Stauffer accepts the data of all the evangelists, admitting the 
presence of the Roman commander and cohort (John), some Temple 
police (Luke), some levitical police (John), chief priests (Luke) and their 
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servants (Mark, John). On the presence of Roman troops Dr Blinzler casts 
considerable doubt and his conclusion, based on an examination of the 
terms used by John, is that it is the Temple commandant and police who 
are meant. His book as a whole is an attempt to assess the guilt of the Jewish 
and the Roman authorities respectively for the crucifixion, and his detailed 
discussion, criticism and reconciliation of the sources, including the question 
whether the code of the Mishnah was in operation in the time of Christ, 
is of great value for an understanding of the persons and events of the 
Passion. 

A note on two paper-backs; Penguin Books have issued a new edition of 
The Dead Sea Scrolls, by J. M. Allegro (Pelican, 3s. 6d.); this very readable 
introduction has been slightly revised and additions have been made to 
bring the story closer up to date. Collins have issued a book on the Gospel of 
Thomas— The Secret Sayings of Jesus, by Robert M. Grant with David Noel 
Freedman (Fontana, 2s. 6d.). A long introduction deals with the writing 
of the canonical gospels and the survival of oral material, the hitherto 
known agrapha, the Gnostic background and the Gnostic character of 
Thomas. The remainder of the book is a translation of the Gospel of Thomas 
with commentary. The commentary traces the parallels with the canonical 
gospels but does not throw much light on the inner meaning of the gnostic 
manipulations; granted the secret character of Gnosticism, this is naturally 


hard to define. 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


MAKING AND THINKING. By Walter Shewring. (Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 

There are several reasons for welcoming this collection of essays: they 
are the reflections on art and letters of a Christian mind at once very 
cultivated, honest and consistent; and they are extremely well written. 
These merits are rare enough to justify the reprinting of papers all of which, 
I believe, have been published before, except an inserted Note on Greek 
sculpture by Eric Gill, the thinker and artist (nowadays unjustly neglected) 
whose disciple Mr Shewring modestly declares himself to be. I say ‘modestly’ 
because Mr Shewring, though greatly influenced by Gill, has evidently 
thought out every issue for himself, and also because his own culture is in 
some respects much wider than was that of his master. He is that rare bird, 
a classical scholar who regards the Greeks (except Plato) without any 
special reverence and rates St Augustine and the Christian Latin hymns 
above Cicero and Horace. He has a keen interest in the literature and art of 
India, China and Japan. He can write well on Dante (he knows Italian 
uncommonly well) and what he has to say on translation has the authority 
of a long and varied experience in that difficult art. 

Yet literary matters play only a subordinate part in this book; they are 
introduced either to point some excellent ideas on educational reform (on 
which Mr Shewring can speak from experience as a schoolmaster) or, as 
in the essay on Dante, to support the ideal of a culture based on metaphysics 
and the sovereignty of the intelligence. This ideal appears more or less clearly 
in all the essays; it governs what may be called their ‘anti-modernism’. The 
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modern world, for Mr Shewring, is sick with irrationality. His main topic 
is ‘making’ or art, which for him—as for Gill and the Scholastics—is a 
thoroughly rational activity: the making well, according to known rules, 
of things required by body or spirit. Therefore art and utility (in the sense 
that includes what may be usefully contemplated) are inseparable, according 
to nature and reason. Their divorce in a world governed by mass-production 
and the profit motive involves a deep cultural debasement, the chief 
symptom of which, from the point of view of these essays, is the withdrawal 
of a small class of ‘artists’ from the mass of ordinary men, with the conse- 
quence that art itself has become emasculated, a prey to the vanity and 
illusion of a pseudo-autonomy. The decline of art as handicraft since the 
Industrial Revolution has joined hands with the decline of religion since 
the Renascence (and of reason too—‘the Renascence was intellectually a 
decline’); the result being an art divorced from both kinds of utility, the 
bodily and the spiritual. This last sentence is, admittedly, what I take 
Mr Shewring to mean rather than what he actually says: and if he con- 
stantly implies this double ‘decline’, he never explains just how they are 
connected. In any case, he denounces on every page the ‘decadence and 
abnormality’ of the modern world, using always his criterion of the Scholastic 
notion of art; and this with a mordant wit and faultless logic. 

Granted his premisses, then, I find it impossible not to agree, in general, 
with his thesis. But I have two objections, which, for brevity’s sake, I must 
state rather crudely. First, as to the ‘arts’ that supply the body’s needs: 
according to Mr Shewring’s ideal they ought to be, in the main, such 
handicrafts as were practised before applied science got to work on a large 
scale. But applied science has also caused, indirectly, an enormous increase 
in the world’s population, requiring an enormous development of natural 
resources to meet its needs. Is this conceivable with pre-industrial methods ? 
Secondly, as to the arts that minister to contemplation, the so-called ‘fine 
arts’, Mr Shewring’s assault on the snobbish mumbo-jumbery that has been 
and still often is associated with them is absolutely right in principle; but 
he gives his enemy a rather old-fashioned look, at least when it is poetry and 
the theory of poetry that he is speaking of. I don’t wish for one moment to 
under-rate the problem of the poet’s or painter’s or sculptor’s or musician’s 
integration into modern society; but at least certain attitudes have changed 
for the better in the fifteen or twenty years since these essays were written. 
And even before Mr Shewring, in 1938, wrote the one entitled ‘Book- 
learning and Education’, with its splendid scorn of the ‘harmonious mad- 
ness’ view of poetry, such a view had been badly damaged by the criticism 
of Mr Eliot and the practice of Mr Auden. And in general the impression 
given here that modern art-theory is dominated by anti-intellectualism 
does not, I think, quite tally with the present situation. 

KENELM FosTER, 0.P. 


Joun Curysostom AND His Time. By Chrysostomus Baur. Vol. 1. Antioch. 
(Sands; 30s.) 

St Joun Curysostom. By Donald Attwater. (Harvill Press; 18s.) 

ELEMENTARY PATROLOGY. By Aloys Dirksen. (Herder; 35s.) 
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EarLy Cuurcu Portrait GALLERY. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed and Ward; 
25s.) 


One sometimes wonders whether, if St Thomas Aquinas had been able 
to obtain Chrysostom on Matthew, which he would have given Paris to 
possess, he might not have found it rather a disappointment. Is that work 
not most remarkable for the glimpse it gives of the skill of a great preacher 
rather than for any hint of deep theological insight, remarkable above all 
for its occasional brilliant characterizations of contemporary life, which 
make one feel that it might be more exciting to read about Chrysostom than 
to read him? It seems, however, that we shall still have to wait that for 
deft recreation of Chrysostom in his setting which ought some day to be 
possible. Dom Baur’s painstaking and monumental study, of which the first 
volume now appears in an English translation that avoids few of the idioms 
of German grammar, may well require of the reader something of the 
ascetic ardour appropriate to the gymnasium in which, according to the 
translator, the author received his earlier education. The student will be 
better able to find his way about in a book which will never make easy 
reading, when the second volume, which will contain an index, becomes 
available. Meanwhile Mr Attwater’s more modest book, which is con- 
tinuously aware of Baur’s work, will be of better service to the general 
reader. For, although it does not give us the portrait that would bring 
Antioch in Chrysostom’s day to life, it is likely to leave one with a taste to 
know more about him. 

This is presumably the service that an elementary patrology ought also 
to do, but it can scarcely do so without a more vital and personal contact 
with the materials than that which Fr Dirksen, with disarming frankness, 
claims for himself in the preface to his Elementary Patrology. It is, he tells us, 
‘meant to be a relatively inexpensive tool. For these reasons there are no 
footnotes, there is no bibliography, and quotations from foreign languages 
have been reduced to a minimum.’ It is difficult to appreciate the reasoning 
that connects these two sentences and anyone who is really beginning to 
take an interest in the Fathers will be likely to turn with relief and a good 
deal more profit to Maisie Ward’s Early Church Portrait Gallery, which may 
not be a student’s tool, but is a workmanlike demonstration of how to use 
one’s reading well, and a generous, personal, appreciative introduction to 
many great saints and Fathers from St Ignatius of Antioch to St Benedict. 
The student will even find a bibliography at the end which he will probably 
reach in a mood to follow up. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


J. G. Hamann. A Study in Christian Existence. With Selections from His 

Writings. By Ronald Gregor Smith. (Collins; 21s.) 

The Wizard of the North is certainly not everyone’s cup of tea. Nobody 
would describe him as a systematic thinker. Nor did he ever claim to be one. 
On the contrary, he declared that he had no aptitude for ‘truths, principles, 
systems’, but only for ‘crumbs, fragments, fancies, sudden inspirations’. But 
his style is so allusive that even these fragments and sudden inspirations tend 
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to baffle the reader. Yet Hamann possesses some historical importance boih 
for his relation to the Storm and Stress movement in German literature and 
as, in some respects, a forerunner of Kierkegaard. And he is interesting as a 
man and as a Christian thinker. Hence we can be grateful to Professor 
Gregor Smith for providing us with this study of Hamann’s life and thought, 
accompanied by some selections from his writings. There is indeed a fine 
recent German edition of the Wizard’s Works; but the ordinary reader is 
not at all likely to consult it. Further, life and writings go together. As 
Professor Gregor Smith remarks, Hamann’s ‘writings must be read as a 
reflection of this life, or as a witness to it’. 

Hamann has a special interest for English readers owing to the fact that 
he underwent a religious conversion when in London in 1758. Moreover, 
he took a lively interest in English thought. He had a weak spot for Hume. 
‘Hume is always my man, because he at least honours the principle of 
belief and has taken it up into his system.’ Whether Hamann always clearly 
understood what Hume was about is open to question. In fact, Hamann 
questions it himself. But the Wizard of the North, in spite of the title which 
he traditionally bears, had his feet very much on the ground. ‘Not cogito, 
ergo sum, but the other way round.’ When relating how he had postponed 
reading an instalment of Kant’s first Crifique in order to do his stint of Vol- 
taire for the day, he adds that when he came to turn his attention to Kant 
he prepared himself beforehand by taking a dose of Glauber’s salts. And he 
remarks about Kant, not without some perspicacity, that ‘without knowing 
it, his enthusiasm for the intellectual world beyond space and time is worse 
than Plato’s’. Not that Hamann lacked concern with supersensible reality ; 
far from it. But he insists that the approach to God is through the world and 
history. Or, to put matters the other way round, he insists that man hears 
the word of God, if he has the faith to hear it, in the world, in life, in history. 
In a sense faith is less of a leap with Hamann than with Kierkegaard. 

In Hamann’s writings one comes across remarks which have an astonish- 
ingly familiar ring. ‘I am inclined to think that our whole philosophy 
consists more of language than of reason, and the misunderstandings of 
countless words . . . have produced a whole world of questions which have as 
little reason to be raised as to be answered.’ And he alludes to the ‘hereditary 
defect and leprosy of ambiguity’ which clings to metaphysics. But if he 
expresses scepticism about metaphysics and the scope of reason, he obviously 
does not do so with a view to encouraging religious disbelief. Reason shows 
us Our ignorance and sin; the saving truth is ‘historically revealed’. 

Hamann was a Lutheran. But it is interesting to read in Professor Gregor 
Smith’s account of his life of the spiritual help which the Catholic Princess 
Gallitzin received from her conversation with him. 

FREDERICK C. COPLESTON, 8.J. 


Some PROBLEMS OF THE ConstiTUTION. By G. Marshall and G. C. Moodie. 
(Hutchinson; 21s.) 


Tue ANALysis OF PotiticaL Systems. By D. V. Verney. (Routledge; 28s.) 
Recent events, at home and abroad, have made Englishmen more aware 
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than usual, at least in general terms, of that Constitution which was the 
toast of their ancestors and which today has, it is claimed, at least stood 
the test of time. Fewer, perhaps, are aware that it has stood the test of time 
precisely because it has moved with the times, found new answers to old 
problems and adapted itself to new situations. It has come a long way since 
Dicey wrote; and there is every reason to think that it is now entering a 
period of comparatively rapid evolution. 

And here, for the ordinary reader as opposed to the university student, 
lies the interest of Dr Marshall and Mr Moodie’s book. One would like to 
think that it will be read by a large number of men and women who have no 
personal interest in passing examinations, and whose motive is that in- 
expert yet serious and sustained personal interest in the political institutions 
of their country which is the essential life-blood of parliamentary democracy 
as we have it today. To begin with, the book is of the right length, scope and 
arrangement for such a reader, and it provides him with a most useful list 
of reference books for further reading. The ‘problems’ with which it is con- 
cerned are precisely those of which he is aware but which he rarely sees 
clearly formulated. They almost invariably crop up whenever public affairs 
or political administration are alluded to, or are under discussion. As Sir 
Oliver Franks has said, “The amount of time that people are willing to 
waste in hearing each other talk is a very important constituent of our 
public life’. Dr Marshall and Mr Moodie will do much to reduce the waste 
and increase the importance. 

Mr Verney’s book provides in a sense a companion volume; and again 
it is concerned with a number of problems of which many readers will be 
aware but of which far fewer will possess any very clear appreciation. For 
instance, we are constantly being told that what really matter in the 
business of politics are oligarchies, élites, ‘establishments’: and here is the 
best short, and yet comprehensive, discussion of the thesis which I have 
yet seen. Again, the age-old debate between the requirements of good 
government and the demand for popular participation has acquired a new 
urgency in a world in which many states had no political existence half a 
century ago, and in which a decisive part may well be played and a real 
influence be exerted before the end of the century by states which have yet 
to be born. How have the main theories of government helped to guide 
the men who have been constructing constitutions? What are likely to be 
the long-term political consequences of Communism? It is with these and 
allied problems that this book is concerned, and the analysis of them with 
which the reader is presented is exactly what the man with a real interest 
in politics needs today. 

T. CHARLES EDWARDS 


CoMMONSENSE ABOUT AFricaA. By Anthony Sampson. (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) 

Mr Anthony Sampson has tried to do two complementary things: to give 
social and historical information about the countries he discusses, and to 
offer explanations of, and therapeutic suggestions about, the more or less 
critical situation in each of them. Unfortunately he does not quite succeed 
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in making the second part grow out of the first. For a book of its size it is 
remarkably well written and fair, probably more so than anything in British 
journalism to date about the same subjects. It will be of most use to those 
who have not the time, the energy, or the will, to make unremitting studies 
of the African situation, but who nevertheless intend to have opinions on it. 
Such people will constitute the larger part of Mr Sampson’s public, and this 
fact makes some of the defects of the book somewhat more serious than they 
might otherwise have been, since Africa today calls not for bare general 
knowledge but for policy as well. 


BLACKFRIARS 


Mr Sampson’s emphasis on the physical size of the continent is welcome, 
and may go some way towards removing the tendency to think of Africa 
as a single ‘country’, but also to underscore the need for considering Black 
Africa as a Union, if enough unifying forces are found to make this prac- 
ticable. The author is a little sceptical about the existence of such forces, 
and the first portion of the book, in which he treats of such matters, is 
probably the least satisfactory. The weakness here is one of sociology and 
anthropology. It is emphasized also by the fact that he constantly tends to 
argue from contrasts ‘between urban and rural people, between peasants 
and factory workers, or between University graduates and illiterates’ to 
an emptiness in the term ‘African’. But the latter cannot be inferred from 
the former. The word ‘European’ is not without content, although such 
contrasts exist also in Europe. The only common factors that the author 
sees in Africa (not surprising if one depends on unspecified books, reports, 
correspondence and conversations) are ‘rising pride and nationalism’ and 
‘the conflict between the old and the new’. 


But nationalism is not something that has just now arisen in Africa; it is 
more correct to say that it is only now being accepted and taken account of 
by European powers. The author does not make it clear whether or not he 
thinks that ‘the conflict between the old and the new’ is in content sub- 
stantially identical throughout Africa. The world views on which legislation, 
religion and mores are based are in fact generally so. Chiefs, for example, 
are hedged round by much the same sort of political and religious defences. 
But that apart, wider African unity might well find a basis in common 
political, social and economic ambitions; and it is on some of these, rather 
than upon common customs and etiquette and such like things, that 
political unions are based. Mr Sampson has an acute sense of the difficulties 
in the way of such union, difficulties which are dictated in part by the fact 
that the struggle for independence is necessarily on a national basis. 

There are few mistakes of fact in the book, but there are some doubtful 
speculations. Thus, the claim that European strength today has depended 
partly on the slave trade is not weakened by pointing to the plentiful cheap 
home labour in Britain in the last century, for a great deal of capital was 
surely derived from the West Indian plantations, and from an unequal 
trade in gold and diamonds through the centuries. Again, Mr Sampson 
does not make it really clear that economic weakness is not an alternative to 
colonial status. The argument from economic weakness to political possi- 
bilities is thin at some points, for if a country can be run at all with only 
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nominal subsidy, then it can be run from inside. Union between African 
states without minority interests may here be the immediate answer. 

The position of ‘settlers’ in Africa is complex. They are there to stay; 
they have a predominant position in parts of East, and in Central and South, 
Africa, but defend their positions by artificial and oppressive means. It is a 
paradox of their position that they seek a secure place in Africa while 
generating conflict. Mr Sampson brings out clearly enough how unaccept- 
able their attitudes are to indigenous African thought and feeling, and 
how it is not in their own interest even to try to preserve their place by such 
means as segregation and other sorts of arbitrary differentiation. With a 
few reservations, this account of modern African problems may be warmly 
recommended for the general reader. 

WituiaM E. ABRAHAM 


NOTICES 


Fresh Hope FOR THE WoRLD, edited and introduced by Gabriel Marcel, 
is a testimony to Moral Rearmament (Longmans, 16s.) ‘Decisive encoun- 
ters’ are recorded: French Socialist, Italian anti-clerical, Indian nationalist, 
Norwegian Marxist, and many more, recall their awakening to the claims 
of Dr Buchman’s movement. M. Marcel, in ‘a Letter of Personal Reassurance 
to Three Anxious Friends’, defends the distinguished patronage he gives to a 
movement not usually associated with Frenchmen, Catholics or philosophers. 


Letrers TO WomMEN By Saint IGcNnatius Loyoxa (Herder/Nelson, 63s.) is 
the English edition of an imposing collection of some 560 pages, edited by 
the distinguished Austrian Jesuit theologian, Fr Hugo Rahner, s.j. A care- 
fully annotated edition of all the letters known to have been written or 
received by St Ignatius, accompanied by a historical commentary, provides 
what is in effect a new biography which exemplifies on the grandest scale 
Fr Rahner’s scholarship, to which reference is made in another place in 
this issue. 


GreEK ART AND LITERATURE, 700-530 B.c., by T. B. L. Webster (Methuen, 
22s. 6d.), stresses what is known of this period, and provides a readable 
account for the general reader. However, such a work is bound to be 
unbalanced and the synthesis unproved because evidence is really only 
fragmentary. More illustrations should have been included. The principal 
virtue of the book is that it fills the hiatus between two earlier works covering 
the preceding and succeeding periods. 





Totstoy, by Theodore Redpath, and Ma.raux, by Geoffrey H. Hartman, 
are the two latest titles in the ‘Studies in Modern European Thought and 
Culture’ series published by Bowes and Bowes (10s. 6d. each). Dr Redpath 
brings to his study the judgment of a literary critic as well as a serious 
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awareness of Tolstoy’s moral and religious teaching, however perverse it = 
might sometimes seem, and Mr Hartman has a sympathetic understanding © 
of all the aspects of the astonishing career of the present Minister of Cultural 7 
Affairs in France. 


Tue RExicious ORDERS oF MEN, by Jean Canu, and Wuart ts CANon Law?, 
by René Metz, are the latest titles in the ‘Faith and Fact’ series. (Burns and 
Oates, 8s. 6d. each.) The detailed history of religious life among men, from 
St Basil to Opus Dei, and the complicated evolution of the Church’s legis- 
lative function, provide stiff tests for condensation, but they are adequately 
overcome in these useful additions to a valuable popular encyclopaedia of 
Catholic information. 


Saint Puiuip Nert, by Marcel Jouhandeau (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), is a brief 
biography of a saint who ‘fully accepted both earth and heaven’. 


Saint AMBROSE ON THE SACRAMENTS, edited by Henry Chadwick (Mowbray, 
6s.), provides the Latin text of the De Sacramentis and is primarily intended 
for undergraduate use. 


Tue Son or Man, by Francois Mauriac (Burns and Oates, 12s. 6d.), is a 
series of moving meditations on the life of Christ, in which ‘the folly of the 
Cross’ is seen reflected in the miseries of our time. 


RESURRECTION DANS LA Mort (Editions du Cerf, 3.90 NF.), is a collection 
of prayers by Erich Przywara, s.J., written during the bombing of Munich 
in 1944-5. The theme of death and life, the paschal mystery of Christ, is 
deeply realized as transcending all disaster. 


Pocket Poets (Hulton Press, 2s. 6d. each). Four new titles in this pleasant 
series are: Richard Church, nearly fifty intelligent and human poems selected 
by the poet himself; Altar and Pew, a collection of Church of England verses 
edited by the acknowledged master of Anglican culture, John Betjeman; 
Georgian Poets, edited by Alan Pryce-Jones and prefaced with an essay in 
which he almost re-educates us to their appreciation; Lewis Carroll, not 
quite the complete corpus of the nonsense verse, since it omits ‘Little Birds’. 
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